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‘text reverses the: method of the stand- 
Instead of. 
making composition the primary ob- 
‘jective, 1t ates on developing: 


during this summer—in 


ample time for your Fall classes—we 
expect to’ publish,‘“‘An Introduction to” 
the Study of French,” by Otto -F.- 


Bond, which carries a «step farther a 
language project, “The 
University: of 


“comprehension”. grammar, this new 


ard elementary grammar. 


icago Coles 


as early as possible in the course, atiral 


comprehension and ability to spain wide 


ly in the. language. 


In 120 pages of. text, requiring only 


twenty recitations, this grammar pre- 
pares the student for extensive read- 


ing; which makes relatively much easier 


the acquisition. of other abilities, and 


develops steadily and rapidly his know- 


ledge of the F rench language and 
culture. 


May we you copy this 
valuable elementary grammar for €x- 


amination as soon. as" it is 
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Spanish Literature,” says that he 

spent a whole day going thru the 
bookstores of Madrid, trying to find a 
copy of any book by Juan Maragall. He 
could find one nowhere, tho they were all 
willing to order the books for him from 
Barcelona. In the face of such a condition 
one might well pause and wonder whether or 
not he had chosen a suitable subject for 
discussion. We in the Spanish field are 
more or less prone to overlook a certain 
portion of the literary production of the 
Peninsula, because it is not written in the 
language we teach in our schools. Spanish 
becomes synonomous with Castillian, and 
the regional literatures, particularly Gali- 
cian and Catalonian, are somewhat neg- 
lected. 


There are, of course, reasons for this 
condition. We could not well avail our- 
selves of the works of many of these re- 
gional writers, because they express them- 
selves in the regional tongue; and to read 
them would be to learn a new language. 
Obviously, that cannot be done. Students 
seem to have enough difficulty with the 
few languages we do teach. But what of 
the mass of literature of these several 
provinces? Are we going to disregard it 
completely? Intrinsically, the material, in 
a large measure, is well worth attention 
and study; and the fact that it comes from 
Catalonia rather than Castile should not 
prevent us from at least giving it a place 
in our studies—a place of more importance 
than it now occupies, which usually is one 
of casual mention only. 


Fortunately, in the case of Juan Mara- 
gall, as with some others, the best of their 
work is available in Spanish as we teach 
It. Spanish scholars have recognized the 
true value of much of the literary output 


*Abstract of an address delivered before the 
odern Language Association of Southern Califor- 
Mla, April 24, 1926, at Hollywood, California. 


are familiar with the language employed 
by them) and have translated part of their 
work; in many cases, all too little. 


Juan Maragall seems to be a cause in 
point. He was born in Barcelona (Cata- 
lonia) October 10, 1860. His father was 
a quite well-to-do merchant and when his 
son had finished his secondary education, 
put him back of the counter to follow in the 
parental footsteps. Even at this time Juan 
was writing verses, verses which he used 
to hide in the account books and among 
the order blanks. However, his parents 
soon became aware of the fact that neither 
the factory nor the store held any appeal 
for him, and, sacrificing their illusions and 
plans, sent him to the University, where 
he graduated in 1884. He practiced as a 
lawyer for a short time. He had not con- 
sidered his advanced training as a means 
to hold a more lucrative position, but 
rather as a means to solidify his culture. 
So, although he became a newspaper report- 
er and finally an editor, his purpose in 
filling these positions was not the usual 
one. Rather, he felt that he had a mes- 
sage to give to the people and he chose 
the most apt means for the diffusion of 
his ideas. The newspaper reached more 
people than any other organ of publica- 
tion. As for the message, perhaps it was 
not really a message at first. He felt 
things deeply, and he wished to transmit 
this feeling, pure and sincere, to his readers; 
he was upright and honest in his judgment, 
and these things, too, he wished to trans- 
mit; he was calm in his attitude toward 
man, and he desired this equanimity of 
thought to reach his readers. He refused 
to be, in his articles, a slave to his position 
and to the people, but in return did not 
expect them to enslave themselves to him. 


Even in his work on the newspaper, 
work always of a high moral value, he 
His writings, 


was essentially the poet. 
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both in prose and verse, as well as his 
life, were poetical. This is not so paradox- 
ical as it may seem. His prose, for the 
most part, is more poetical in character 
than otherwise. (This will be shown later 
by one or two extracts.) 

Luis de Zulueta, one of his biographers 
has said: “He was one of those extra- 
ordinary men—, a creator within himself 
of a high type of human perfection, one 
of those who, in the same way in which 
they chisel out a sonnet, chisel, one by 
one, the hours of their existence. Maragall 
made of his own life a work of art. Being 
a Christian and a Romantic, through his 
love for spontaneity, for inspiration, for 
the inner voice or conscience—, he was 
a pagan, a classic, because of that serenity 
of his whole life, that sense of balance 
and equilibrium in his mind, because he 
knew how to see the ideal within reality, 
to see heaven on earth, to see the spirit 
in the beauty of the flesh, to see God in 
Nature and in history, to see the eternal 
qualities in the fragmentary trifles of daily 
life.” 

A part of his literary production, prose 
only, is written in Castillian; the rest, prose 
and verse, in Catalonian. And it is his 
verse, which entitles him, even more than 
his prose, to lasting fame. Fortunately, 
some of his verses are available in transla- 
tion by Martinez Sierra, José Galvez, Enri- 
que Diez-Cafiedo and others. His poetry 
is not plentiful; perhaps some 300 pages 
over a period of 20 years. But what it 
lacks in quantity, it more than makes up 
in intensity and simplicity. He believed 
strongly in spontaneity as a prime charact- 
eristic of poetry and he adhered to this 
belief throughout. 


For Maragall, matter and form in poetry 
are not distinct. They are one. Poetry 
is not in what is said but is in the manner 
of saying. If his contention, the identity 
of matter and form, be true, it must be 
admitted that the idea does not precede the 
word, but the word, through the medium 
of rhythm, brings with it the idea, before 
unthought of. In other words, in poetry, 
the concept comes through the rhythm of 
the words. (The word is the all-important 
thing for Maragall.) 

Now the poet, when he wishes to write 
poetry, may or may not be able to do so 
at a given time. He cannot make up his 


mind, definitely, to write verse about the 
sea, the forest, the mountain; he cannot! 
set himself to thinking specifically about 
the subject to be treated. He cannot pro. 
voke or evoke his Muse artificially and 
achieve true poetry. To do so might re. 
sult in nearly perfect form or nearly per. 
fect matter, but not in both; and much 
less, as it must result for Maragall, in an 
indivisible unity of the two. In short, 
until a poet has already written the poem, 
he cannot be sure what it will say. He 
must wait until matter and form, together, 
inspire him emotionally, inspire him to ex- 
press that emotion in singing or compos- 


ing. He must wait until that emotion is) 


too strong to be contained within him 
Then it will come forth in a_ rhythmic 


_sequence of words, and finally, and only 


then, will the concept come. Thus is true 
poetry, i. e., pure poetry, produced. By 
urity we mean simplicity (not chastity). 
hings are pure when they are what they 
should be according to their nature. 
will be pure only when it is poetry, i. e, 
when it is the rhythmic expression by 
means of words of an emotion inspired. 
There must be no sign of any utilitarian 
purpose distinct from the emotion causing 
the poetry. There are many such pur- 
poses, good, noble and justifiable; charity, 
virtue, for example, but independently they 


do not belong in pure poetry. In his “Con 


fesién de la Poesia,” we have this thought: | 
“La pureza de la poesia, es una puress 
amante.” Not love in the common accept- 
ance, but in a much broader one—one that 
embraces a charitable, friendly, sympathetic 


feeling toward all man and nature andj) 
God. Obviously, this would not do for the 


Parnassians, for example, exponents of 2 
type of poetry all too cold, albeit very 
beautiful in its coldness. 

Let me read you a poem which may serve 
as a model of simplicity : 


La Vaca Ciega 
Tropezando con este y aquel tronco 
Caminando con tiento hacia el estanque, 
Llega la vaca solitaria. Es ciega. 

De un certero y funesto golpe de honda, 
El rabada4n le vacié un ojo. El otro 

Se le entelé6. La vaca es ahora ciega. 
Va a abrevarse a la fuente como antafio, 
Mas sin el firme paso de otros dias 

Y sin sus compafieras. Marcha sola. 
Sus hermanas, por cimas y collados, 

En la paz de los prados y riberas, 
Hacen sonar la esquila, mientras pacen 


Poetry | 
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Hierba fresca al azar. Ella caerfa. 

Da con el belfo en el pilén gastado; 
Retrocede atontada, pero vuelve; 

La testa inclina al agua y bebe en calma. 
Bebe poco, sin sed. Después eleva 

Al cielo la testuz armada, enorme, 

Con tragica actitud. Sobre las muertas 
Pupilas parpadea. Luego torna, 
Huérfana de la luz de un sol, que quema, 
Y dudando, por sendas que no olvida, 
Blande con languidez la larga cola. 


And one which is a splendid example of 
rhythm : . 

La Noche de la Purisima Concepcion 

;Qué cielo tan azul el de esta noche! 

Parece que se vea el Infinito 

En toda su grandeza, 

En toda su pureza, 

Sin que lo empajie velo o bruma alguna, 

Allende las estrellas y la luna. 


Brillan con tanta y tanta claridad 

En el azul sin fin de esta hora santa, 
Que el 4nima se encanta 


jQué noche tan divina, tan divina! 

La Virgen, desde el reino del Sefior, 
Baja por ese azul, que ella ilumina, 
Dejando en cada estrella m4s fulgor... 


La noche de diciembre ella desciende; 
Calla el mundo y el aire se suspende... 
Desciende silenciosa... 

j;Qué noche tan azul y tan hermosa! 


Here we have poetry in prose; the word is 
everything : 

“Me acuerdo de una vez que en el Pirineo, a 
medio dia, avanzibamos perdidos por las altas 
soledades: en el encrespado mar de piedras 
de las cimas nos falt6 toda direcci6én, y en 
vano, con ojo inquieto, interrog4bamos la 
muda inmensidad de las montafias. S6lo el 
viento cantaba sobre ellas con interminable 
grito. De pronto, envuelto en el gritar del 
viento oimos un son de esquilas; y nuestros 
ojos azorados, poco hechos a aquellas gran- 
dezas, tardaron mucho en descubrir una yegua- 
da que abajo, en una rara verdor, pacifa. Ha- 
cia alli nos encaminamos esperanzados hasta 
encontrar el pastor echado junto al puchero 
humeante que el zagal, en cuclillas, vigilaba 
atentamente. Pedimos camino al hombre, que 
era como de piedra; y él, volviendo los ojos 
en su rostro extatico, alz6 lentamente el bra- 
z0 seialando vagamente un atajo, y movi6é los 
labios. En la atronadora marejada del vien- 
to, que ahogaba toda voz, s6lo dos palabras 
sobrenadaban que el pastor repetia con ter- 
quedad: “Aquella canal”..., éstas eran sus 
palabras, y sefialaba vagamente all4, hacia una 
altura. jCudn bellas eran las dos palabras 
Sravemente dichas entre el viento! jqué lle- 
nas de sentido y poesia! La canal era el 
camino, la canal por donde bajan las aguas 
de las nieves derretidas. Y no era cualquiera, 
sino aquella canal que el hombre conocia bien 


entre todas por una fisonom{fa especial y pro- 
pia que para él tenia. Era alguna cosa la ca- 
nal, tenia una alma; era aquella canal. ;Lo 
veis? Para mf esto es hablar. 


Otra vez también en el Pirineo, pero del 
lado de alla, y de noche, nos salié en la obs- 
curidad del camino una nifia mendigando con 
voz de hada. Le pedf que me dijera algo en 
su lengua propia, y ella, toda admirada, sefia- 
16 el cielo estrellado, y dijo no mas: Lis este- 
les. Y yo senti que también esto era hablar. 


Un recuerdo mas reciente tengo de un atar- 
decer en una punta de la costa cantdabrica, 
donde los ponientes suelen ser muy bellos. 
La gente venia sélo por ver ponerse el sol en el 
mar. Venian hablando, pero al llegar, todos 
callaban ante el mar que mudaba a cada ins- 
tante el color. Vinieron dos hombres de mar 
silenciosos, y se pararon ante la inmensidad; 
y por mucho tiempo, uno al lado del otro, ca- 
llaban. Después el uno, sin volverse al com- 
pafiero, dijo simplemente: “Mira.” Y todos los 
que lo ofmos miramos de frente, all4. . . Y estoy 
cierto de que cada uno vié su maravilla propia. 


Aquella canal, ... Lis esteles ... Mira... 
Palabras que trafian un canto en sus entrafias, 
porque nacieron en la ritmica palpitaci6n del 
universo. Sélo el pueblo inocente sabe decir- 
las y el poeta puede redecirlas con otra ino- 
cencia mas intensa y mayor canto: con luz 
m4s reveladora. Porque el poeta es el hombre 
m4s inocente y m4s sabio de la tierra.” 


Maragall, in his way, is a mystic. He 
contemplates creation and_ everything 
created; that which shall never end nor 
ever had a beginning, and he is perhaps 
confused, dazzled somewhat by the mystery 
of that which he contemplates. But this 
same contemplation serves as an emotional 
inspiration for him, and it was under such 
conditions that his purest poetry was 
written. Nevertheless, even with this form 
of inspiration, we do not find Maragall 
expressing in his poetry any fantastic or 
highly imaginative sensations; we find 
nothing of the exotic; rather we become 
aware of his ability to find and i reproduce 
the inherent charm so often hidden in things 
supposedly familiar to us; things we see 
but do not observe, as the saying goes. 
It is in these essential qualities of his poetry 
that we must recognize the importance 
which Maragall has within the realm of 
Catalonian lyrics and even within Hispanic 
lyrics. With them in mind, we may then 
understand, if not entirely agree with, the 
opinion of Miguel de Unamuno, who has 
called Maragall the greatest Spanish poet 
of recent times. This statement, like all 


absolute statements, must be taken with a 
certain amount of reserve, cum grano salis, 
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as it were. However, it is not far from 


the truth. 


These above mentioned qualities acquired 
for the poet the respect and esteem of his 
fellow townsmen, to say nothing of the 
critics. The latter, too, the few who have 
fanailiarized themselves with his work, have 
been unanimous in recognizing and ap- 
preciating its great human value. And 
unanimity among critics, even though there 
be but two, is rare. 


In his newspaper articles, as well as in 
his other prose and verse, Maragall knew 
how to appeal to the people, how to 
reproduce their feelings. By the warmth 
and simplicity of his words he influenced 
the multitude; through his clear thinking, 
always calm, he influenced the political 
mind of the city. This influence actually 
was so strong, that he finally became Pres- 
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ident of the Ateneo Barcelonés in 1903, 
On taking office he read his now famous 
address, “Elogio de la Palabra.” In this 
discourse he upholds the theory of the 
“palabra viva,” the living word. To my 
mind, this discourse, along with the “Elo- 
gio de la poesia,” is perhaps the best of all. 


Maragall was a popular poet by choice. 
His education and preparation were suf- 
ficiently ample for him to have becn a 
classic; he had studied the best writers, 
both ancient and modern. Of course, he 
never quite succeeded in keeping the 
academic tone out of his work. With the 
foundation he had, it was bound to make 
itself manifest, even tho inadvertently. 
Yet with it all, his work is permeated by 


a sobriety, a precision, a simplicity, pos- | 
sessed only by those who are thorough 


masters of their art. 


LE LIVRE FRANCAIS DE PAR LE MONDE 


IEN nest plus curieux ni plus in- 
structif que l’histoire du livre francais 
dans le monde depuis le XVIéme 

siécle. Tot ou tard une grosse “Histoire” 

sera publiée sur ce sujet en trois ou quatre 
tomes, qui rappelleront sans doute par leur 
plan, avec plus d’ampleur, le bel ouvrage de 

M. Louis Réau (en trois volumes) sur 

Yinfluence de l’art frangais a 1’étranger. 


En attendant ce jour, indiquons en autant 
de pages les grands faits saillants de cette 
histoire, ceux du moins qui peuvent in- 
téresser des maitres de francais en Cali- 
fornie. 

Si nous laissons de coté le latin, qui avait, 
bien entendu, une situation toute spéciale 
dans |’Europe de la Renaissance, le frangais 
était déja au XVIéme siécle, avec litalien, 
la langue le plus a la mode. Tout le monde, 
alors, apprenait le francais, grands seigneurs, 
dames de la cour, voire pages et valets. Les 
Essais de Montaigne et les Semaines de Du 
Bartas se lisaient 4 Edimbourg et a Vienne, 
les Sonnets de Rousard jusqu’ a Cracovie, 
en pleine Pologne, aux confins du monde 
civilisé. Et cela sans la moindre contre- 
partie: les Francais 4 ce moment n’ap- 
prenaient ni l’allemand ni l’anglais, a plus 
forte raison pas le polonais. 


Franck L. ScuHoeti, University of California 


La croissance politique de la France au 
XVIleme siécle et le départ de nombreux 
réfugiés huguenots aprés la Révocation de 
Edit de Nantes (1685) augmentérent sen- 


siblement la diffusion du livre frangais { 


hors de France. C’est le moment ot de 


nombreux livres francais s’impriment 4 


Amsterdam. Au début du siécle, sans doute, 
les échanges littéraires procédent surtout 
d’Italie en France plutot qu’inversement. 
Mais la situation commence a changer vers 


1660. Le prestige de la grande école | 
classique francaise gagne de proche en proche © 
a l’étranger. Corneille et Moliére, La Fon- © 


taine et Racine trouvent des lecteurs et des 
traducteurs de plus en plus nombreux hors 
de France. Les grammaires frangaises, les 
manuels de conversation francaise sortent 
par douzaines des presses de toutes les 
grandes villes européennes, mais surtout de 
celles de Paris. 


C’est toutefois au XVIIléme siécle seule- 
ment que ce mouvement atteint son apogee. 
Vers 1750 la diffusion du livre francais en 
Prusse et en pays slaves, en Italie et ef 
Angleterre est prodigieuse. Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau un peu plus tard, sont 
partout dévorés par des lecteurs avides. 
Tout le monde écrit en frangais, 1’Italien 
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Casanova, chevalier de Seingalt, le Prussien 
Frédéric II; toutes les dames de toutes les 
cours d’Allemagne recoivent leurs journaux 
de modes de Paris (les journaux de modes 
étaient d’ailleurs 4 ce moment plus exacte- 
ment des gravures de modes, avec légendes 
explicatives). Bref, on peut dire sans 
exagération que la plupart des livres fran- 
Cais, vers ce moment, trouvent au moins un 
lecteur étranger pour un lecteur frangais. 
De nombreux libraires, 4 Berlin et 4 Franc- 
fort, vivent de l’importation des livres 
francais. 


Et puis surtout, depuis que Pierre le 
Grand a résolument tourné la Russie vers les 
lumiéres d’occident, un nouvel et immense 
marché étranger s’est entr’ouvert d’abord, 
puis, avec l’impératrice Catherine II, ouvert 
tout grand aux livres francais: le marché 
russe. Beaucoup de Francais se rendent 
maintenant encore imparfaitement compte de 
lénorme quantité de livres francais qui 
prirent 4 ce moment le chemin de la Russie. 
De livres et de pamphlets, devrait-on com- 
pléter, car le XVIIléme siécle francais, on 
le sait, a produit un nombre fabuleux de 
brochures, de plaquettes, d’opuscules, de 
tracts et de libelles, dont le moindre s’ex- 
pédiait en Russie par vingtaines d’exem- 
plaires. 


Le résultat de ces achats considérables, 
faits par de grands seigneurs cultivés, c’est 
que l’on trouvait avant la révolution bol- 
chévique, dans certaines bibliothéques de 
princes russes, des livres francais rares, du 
XVIlléme siécle. que ne possédait méme 
pas la Bibliotheque Nationale! Certaines de 
ces bibliothéques, dispersées par tout l’em- 
pire moscovite, dans des chateaux situés en 
pleine forét ou en pleine campagne, con- 
tenaient de tels trésors d’histoire littéraire 
francaise que les biographes de Diderot, 
voire de d’Alembert, ne pouvaient guére se 
dispenser—s’ils voulaient étre complets ou 
découvrir de l’inédit—de faire le pélerinage 
de Russie. 


Hélas! Presque toutes ces bibliothéques 
Princiéres ont été briilées, ou les livres en 
ont été vendus a tant la tonne de papier 
pendant les funestes années 1917-1921. On 
trouvera une liste impressionnante de ces 
bibliothéques (avec un apercu de leur con- 
tenu) dans un récent numéro du Mercure 
de France. On la doit 4 l’un des plus sa- 


vants bibliothécaires russes du 


tsariste. 


La Révolution de 1789 et 1|’Emigration 
ont chassé de France au bas mot 200,000 
nobles francais éminemment cultivés, dont 
un certain nombre ont gagné leur vie comme 
professeurs de francais. Peu aprés, des 
provinces entiéres d’Allemagne, d’Italie et 
d’Autriche sont devenues, sous Napoléon, de 
simples départements francais; un Charles 
Nodier a pu devenir bibliothécaire 4 Laybach 
en Illyrie; et l’on peut dire que, dans 1’en- 
semble, pendant le Premier Empire, le livre 
francais est resté dans l’Europe continentale 
l’objet d’une demande au moins aussi grande 
que par le passé. 

En Russie et en Pologne la langue fran- 
caise était si fermement implantée, il 
était si bien dans les convenances de parler 
francais dans les familles aristocratiques 
(qui donnaient le ton) que les nouveautés 
littéraires de France continuérent de trouver 
le chemin des manoirs les plus reculés. Un 
bon exemple est celui du manoir de Wierz- 
chownia, au fin fond de l’Ukraine. I] était 
habité, vers 1830, par le Comte de Hanski 
et sa femme, tous deux Polonais. Cette 
derniére recevait tous les romans de Balzac 
au fur et a mesure qu’ils paraissaient et l’on 
sait qu’une lettre anonyme écrite par elle au 
grand romancier fut le point de départ d’une 
correspondance et d’une fougueuse amitié 
de dix-sept années. C'est d’ailleurs bien 
plut6t amour qu’amitié qu’il faut dire. Car 
la comtesse Ewa de Hanska finit par 
devenir Madame Honoré de Balzac en 1850. 

Les choses n’avaient guére changé en 
Russie au commencement du XXéme siécle. 
Il existait Moscou plusieurs librairies 
francgaises qui ne vendaient que des livres 
francais, et l’une de celles-ci contenait un 
assortiment de livres frangais plus con- 
sidérable et plus complet qu’aucune librairie 
francaise 4 Paris méme! 

Mais revenons au XIXéme siécle. Les 
clients étrangers du livre francais lui 
restérent presque partout fidéles. De plus, 
un nouvel et immense débouché §s’ouvrit 
alors, qui n’a cessé depuis de rester accueil- 
lant a tous les produits intellectuels frangais: 
le marché sud-américain. Partout, en 


régime 


Uruguay et au Chili, au Pérou et au Brésil 
la langue étrangére la plus connue, la plus 
lue, est le francais. La plupart des manuels 
médicaux utilisés dans les écoles de médecine 
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sont des manuels frangais. Les romans que 
l’on dévore vers 1850 et 1880, ce ne sont pas 
ceux de Dickens ou de Thackeray, ou de 
Gottfried Keller, mais ceux de Balzac et de 
Flaubert, de Maupassant et de Zola. Et que 
dire de la popularité de Victor Hugo! 

Actuellement, le francais demeure la clef 
linguistique de l’Amérique du Sud. Car si 
le commergant étranger apprend |’espagnol, 
le Brésil lui est fermé. S’il parle portugais, 
il ne peut se faire comprendre 4 Montevideo 
ou a4 Santiago, tandis que le francais le méne 
partout et lui ouvre toutes les oreilles, toutes 
les portes, toutes les bonnes volontés. 

Un exemple court et entiérement véri- 
dique : 

En 1921 débarquait 4 Rio de Janeiro, 
avec sa femme et un contingent de réfugiés 
russes, un colonel du grand état-major 
général impérial russe. Alexandre de 
Braghine, qui sait parfaitement le frangais, 
comme tous les aristocrates russes. Pendant 
deux ans et demi il enseigna les mathé- 
matiques dans une école de commerce de 
Rio ou il recevait juste assez pour ne pas 
mourir de faim avec sa femme. II] décida de 
gagner l’Amérique du Nord, mais il n’ avait 
pas d’argent. Que faire? Ce fut bien 
simple: quelques conférences en francais 4 
Rio de Janeiro (il y a partout en Amérique 
du Sud des gens disposés 4 payer leur place 
pour entendre une bonne conférence fran- 
caise), et voila le voyage payé jusqu’a 
Bahia. Quelques conférences frangaises a 
Bahia, et voila le voyage maritime payé 
jusqu’a Pernambouc. Quelques conférences 
frangaises 4 Pernambouc, avec l’aide du 
consul francais, et voila le voyage payé 
jusqu’a Cayenne, en Guyane frangaise. Et 
ainsi de suite, en faisant escale, pour con- 
férencier en francais, 4 La Havane et a 
Panama. A La Nouvelle-Orléans, notre 
colonel, qui ne savait pas un mot d’anglais, 
réussit encore 4 gagner assez d’argent par 
des conférences francaises pour gagner 
Chicago. Mais a Chicago, adieu les con- 
férences francgaises! M. de Braghine fait 
maintenant des statistiques dans un magasin 
de confections expédiées par la _ poste 
(“mail-order business,” qu’on excuse ma 
traduction maladroite!) et contribue au 
succés de cette firme, qui ne vend pas de 
robes de dames coutant plus de $4.95. Sa 
prochaine étape est . . . Paris, ou il sera en 
prochain. 


Ce cas concret montre clairement, je 
crois, que la langue la plus utile 4 apprendre 
pour tous ceux qui veulent aller en Amérique 
du Sud est encore le frangais. 


Aux Etats-Unis, la situation de la langue | 


de Moliére n’est pas aussi privilégiée. Mais 
il n’en est pas moins vrai que la demande 
de livres francais s’est fortement accrue 


depuis la guerre mondiale. Les bibliothéques + 
publiques et les bibliothéques universitaires | 


se sont mises 4 acheter des livres francais 
par milliers pour satisfaire leur clientéle 
d’étudiants et de professeurs, ou de simples 
particuliers. Les individus eux-mémes com- 
mencent 4 acquérir romans et livres d’art 
frangais—les femmes surtout, car il est trop 
évident que les femmes américaines lisent 


beaucoup plus que les hommes, et habituelle- | 


ment des livres d’un gout plus relevé. 


Mais il est trois catégories de pays ou 
la demande de livres francais a suivi une 


courbe plus ascendante encore: ce sont © 
l’Angleterre et ses Dominions, 4 commencer * 
par le Canada, les nations dites de la Petite- © 


Entente (notamment Roumanie, Tchéco- 
Slovaquie, Yougo-Slavie), et les Colonies 
frangaises. 


Quiconque a connu a Paris le Quartier 
Latin et le 6éme arrondissement, c’est-a- 
dire le Paris des livres, avant 1914 et I’a 
revu dix ou douze ans aprés, n’a pu manquer 
d’étre frappé par le foisonnement prodi- 
gieux des librairies. On se demande 
vraiment comment elles font pour subsister. 
Méme a supposer que les Parisiens lisent 
davantage qu’avant la guerre, ce qui est sans 


‘doute vrai—ils ne pourraient jamais acheter 
francais pour assurer } 
Vexistence de tous ces débits d’in-8 et | 
d’in-16. En réalité, il faut se souvenir 


assez de _ livres 


qu’aux cinquante millions de Francais, de 
Belges et de Suisses frangais, viennent 
s’ajouter cinquante ou soixante autres mil- 
lions de Brésiliens et d’Argentins, de Danois 
et d’Italiens, d’Américains et de Canadiens, 
de Haitiens et de Cubains, tous directement 
ou indirectement acheteurs de livres francais 
édités a Paris. 

Mais, se demandera-t-on, comment ces 
centaines de milliers de livres francais pas- 
sent-ils 4 l’étranger? Une certaine propor- 
tion sont achetés directement a 1|’éditeur 
parisien par des libraires new-yorkais ow 
londoniens. Mais le plus souvent ce sont 
des libraires francais spécialisés dans I’ex- 
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portation qui se font les intermédiaires entre 
les étrangers et les deux ou trois cents mai- 
sons d’éditions parisiennes. 


Le plus connu, le plus important et le 
plus intéressant de ces libraires exportateurs 
est assurément Edouard Champion, dont la 
docte officine est le principal ornement du 
Quai Malaquais. Champion expédie les 
livres francais par tonnes aux bibliothéques 
du British Museum et du Congrés, d’Edim- 
bourg et de Vancouver. de Rome et de 
Stockholm, sans compter 250 autres biblio- 
théques publiques ou wniversitaires et des 
milliers de clients individuels, professeurs, 
docteurs,dames de la société. avocats. etc., dis- 
persés d’Australie jusqu’ en Islande. Ses amis 
polonais ont surnommé Champion “Prince 
des Editeurs francais,” car Champion n’est 
pas seulement libraire, il est aussi éditeur. 
Avec les profits au’il réalise par la vente des 
livres d’autrui, il édite chez lui-méme une 
élite de livres francais de haute érudition, 


somptueusement imprimés, 4 peu prés in- 
vendables (égyptologie, art persan, mor- 
phologie des langues romanes. toponomas- 
tique scandinave, dialectologie polonaise, 
que sais-je?), qui sans lui ne verraient ja- 
mais le jour et sur lesquels il s’enorgueillit 
de réaliser d’incomparables déficits! 


Au total, malgré la diminution certaine 
des ventes en Russie (et la Russie était 
avant la guerre le plus gros client pour les 
marchandises francaises intellectuelles), la 
diffusion du livre francais au-dela des mers 
demeure énorme. Je dirai méme que, grace 
a l’élan acquis, grace aux qualités tradition- 
nelles de la littérature francaise, grace 4 la 
perfection de certains livres francais au ti- 
rage formidable, grace au prestige unique 
de Paris comme citadelle scientifique et lit- 
téraire, les livres et revues francais n’ont 
peut-étre jamais trouvé autant de lecteurs 
de par le monde que depuis le traité de 
Versailles. 


QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Wo. Leonarp Scuwartz, Stanford University. 


ROF. C. H. C. Wricnut’s The Back- 
ground of Modern French Literature 
(Ginn, $2), seems to me to be quite the 

most important book of the year for teach- 
ers of French. This is a guide-hook for the 
better understanding of the writers of mod- 
ern France and of the civilization to which 
they belong. Beginning with a description 
of thought and policy under the Revolution 
and the Empire, Prof. Wright’s survey ex- 
tends to the time of the Great War. His 
book is packed with information concern- 
ing the social and literarv tvpes and literary 
and artistic tendencies of these years, illus- 
trated by fifty verv well selected pictures. 


Thus a drawing of firemen with classical: 


helmets explains Je stvle pompier, Philipon’s 
caricature Les poires is reproduced here to 
show how Louis Philippe was satirized, and 
there is a useful picture of a marchand de 
coco. The book explains the origin of many 
words having a curious history. such as gogo, 
ninelet, Marianne, but its real value lies in 
Wright’s expositions of such movements as 
the democratic mysticism of the ’40’s, or 
of Bergsonism, at a later date. By the ac- 
cident of its chronological limits, the book 


closes on a rather pessimistic note, but this 
is of no importance in a book which will 
be dipped into time and again. 

Lucien Duhech’s Le Théatre, 1918-1923 
(Plon, 9fr.) makes one feel that he hasn’t 
missed much by not seeing many of the latest 
plays in France. His account of the Paris 
stage is quite complete for the neriod cov- 
ered, so this is the book to read to get an 
idea of what the younger writers have done 
Tt has been said that Copeau closed his Vieux 
Colombier playhouse because he could not 
discover any promising playwrights, and 
Dubech leads one to believe this must be 
true. For research purnoses, Avnard’s Al- 
manach des Théatres (Stock, 12frs.) is the 
best repertoire of information concerning 
plays produced in Paris from 1917-1922. 

Illustrations of Early French Literature 
(Ginn, $1.12), by my colleague Frederick 
Anderson presents characteristic extracts 
from the writers of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance who should be known by 
American students. He has cautiously mod- 
ernized the spelling of these selections and 
provided notes to make them as readable as 
modern French, while preserving the ar- 
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chaic flavor and original rhythm. But isn’t 
the name of Chrétien de Troyes written with 
an acute accent today? The book contains a 
practical Grammatical Introduction, and 
many unhackneyed selections which are due 
to Prof. Anderson’s wide reading in this 
period. His brief literary notices are well 
written and sincerely personal, e. g. of 
Rabelais: “It is a matter for eternal regret 
that we possess no criticism of his book from 
the lips of Samuel Johnson.” It is high 
time, for the honor of teaching in America, 
that students should get some direct ac- 
quaintance with early French literature 
through a book like this little anthology by 
Anderson. 


En lisant Balzac by Remy Montalée 
(Figuiére, 8fr. 50), is out of the ordinary, 
since it deals chiefly with Balzac as a thinker. 
Montalée has collected the novelist’s scat- 
tered reflections on music, art, medicine, 
science and philosophy, and shown his atti- 
tude as a tourist, historian, and sociologist. 
This book for the lover of Balzac will arouse 
new admiration for his tremendous gifts. 


Two new books have appeared in this 
country which ask for a place in school li- 
braries. Life in Mediaeval France, by Joan 
Evans (Oxford), is quite the cheapest book 
I have seen for $5.25, as it contains two 
mans and 48 plates of great charm. Feudal 
society, town life, monastic life, pilgrimage 
and crusade, learning. education, work 
and religion, the end of the Middle Ages, 
such are Miss Evans’ chapters. Her work is 
rounded out by a chronological table. The 
author, who collaborated with Prof. Studer 
on a recent edition of Anglo-Norman lapi- 
daries, has mediaeval literature at her finger- 
tips and writes distinctly well. She trans- 
lates her quotations. May T summarize her 
account of the six essential rules fixed by 
Robert de Sorbon for the scholars of his 
college? To dedicate a fixed hour to each 
kind of reading. second to concentrate his 
attention on what he is reading and not 
merely to skim over it. Third, to extract 
from his daily reading some thought or say- 
ing of truth, and to store it in his memory 
with especial care. Fourth, to write an ab- 
stract of everything he reads. Fifth, to 
discuss his work with his fellow students. 

. . This is more important than reading, 
for it ‘leaves no loon-hole of uncertainty or 
misunderstanding. Sixth, to pray, for prayer 
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is the true road to understanding. Life in 
Mediaeval France is indeed a delightful and 
precious book. 

Jacques Bainville’s History of France, 
translated by Alice and Christian Gauss 
(Appleton, $3.50), is the American edition 
of a book that had wonderful success in 
France. There it was published in a fully 
illustrated library edition, and also in the 
usual plain paper binding without pictures. 
This is a cloth-bound volume of 484 pp. 
containing eight portraits. Bainville, the 
director of la Revue universelle, possesses 
a large following of admirers and defends 
the royalistic tradition. I feel that curiosity 
concerning his opinions accounts in a meas- 
ure for the great sale of his history, since 
after all, Bainville has only given us an- 
other account of the political development 
of France, the annals of diplomacy and 
warfare. This narrative is carried down 
to the time of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
making it the most up-to-date historv of 
France. If it was a piece of brilliant 
writing in French it reads differently in 
translation. There are a few slips. Thus, 
on August 10th, was Napoleon angered by 
the resignation of Louis XV (p. 321)? 

I think Prof. Mornet’s Histoire des 
Grandes CEuvres de littérature francaise 
(Larousse, boards, 10 frs.), will be found 
useful to teachers, especially in “outline 
courses.” Selecting the classics that are 
most studied in France, from Rabelais to 
Balzac and Musset, Prof. Mornet explains 
the circumstances of the production of their 
best work with all the wealth of significant 
fact that is at the disposal of the secretary 
of the Revue dhistoire littéraire de la 
France. This book is a fine guide for people 
planning a course of reading in French 
masterpieces. 

Prof. S. M. Waxman of Boston Univer- 
sity, in his Antoine and the Théatre-Libre 
(Harvard Univ. Press, $3) has given the 
first history in English of the Théatre-Libre 
and the work of its founder. This account 
is followed by essays showing the influence 
of the movement on the drama of France, 
Germany and England, and by appendices 
concerning the programs, actors and authors 
at Antoine’s playhouse. Prof. Waxman 
had the immense advantage of preparing 
his book with the aid of Antoine’s counsel 
and with access to his archives, so that it 
may be accepted as definitive. 
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He shows that the forerunners of non- 
conventional drama in France were Musset, 
Balzac, Zola, the Goncourts, Villiers de 
l’Isle-Adam, Daudet and Becque. Wax- 
man, who thinks Zola a more potent in- 
fluence on contemporary drama than Ibsen, 
does well to remind people interested in 
the stage that the pretentions of Scribian 
technique were demolished by Zola’s the- 
ories. The account of Antoine given in 
this book reads like a story and convinces 
the reader that he won his reputation only 
through hard work and devotion to the 
stage. Waxman tells the story of each 
season at the Théatre-Libre, with an ac- 
count of the plays produced and their au- 
thors, though he failed to learn of Curel’s 
revision of L’Envers d’une Sainte, produced 
by Gavault at the Odéon, October, 1921. 
His account of this whole dramatic move- 
ment is otherwise remarkably complete. 
A few infelicitous expressions (autodidac- 
tic men, p. 57, adulterous child, p. 143), 
pass almost unnoticed. 


Prof. Fite’s edition of Curel’s play Le 
Repas du lion (Oxford, $1), is satisfactory 
from cover to cover. The play itself is 
an interpretation of the relations of capital 
and labor, and will appeal to adolescents. 
Stanford students are now reading another 
play by Curel, and like his work immensely 
because he handles contemporary problems 
with bold sincerity. 


Is everybody acquainted with the period- 
ical cahiers entitled Etudes francaises 
founded at the initiative of the Société des 
Professeurs francais en Amérique, and pub- 
lished by the Association des Etudes fran- 
gaises? Annual dues in this society are 
$3.00, payable to Melvin E. Bassett at 
Princeton. The sixth cahier was brought 
out by the Centre de Rédaction de Cali- 
fornie and contains papers by the three 
members of this group: Holbrook, Etudes 
et Aventures  patheliniennes, Michaud, 
L’Etudiant et le scholar, and Schoell, “Lit- 
térature comparée” et littérature générale 
aux Etats-Unis. While single numbers of 
this publication can be purchased, the only 
way to be sure of getting all of the stimulat- 
ing cahiers is to join the new Association. 


Ernest Seilliére, Historien du mysticisme 
romantique by J. M. L. Boudeau (Emile- 
Paul, 9 frs.) is not a biography, merely a 
careful exposition from the Catholic point 
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of view of Seilli¢re’s theories, emphasizing 
the fact that Seilliére is only hostile to a 
morbid romanticism. Boudeau has also 
compiled a bibliography of Seilliére’s books 
and articles in the periodical press, which 
is followed by fifty pages of appreciations 
of his work. 

Prof. Martino’s Parnasse et Symbolisme 
(Colin, 7 frs.) gives in 220 pages an ac- 
count of tendencies in French poetry from 
the theory of l’art pour l’art down to 1925. 
Prof. Martino believes that the creative 
and active force of symbolism jis spent 
today, though its influence can still be 
traced far in modern poetry. The impor- 
tant chapters of this book are Positivisme 
et poésie, Leconte de Lisle, Le Parnasse 
contemporain, Du Parnasse au Symbo- 
lisme, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Sur 
les cimes du Symbolisme, and the study 
called Sur les coteaux modérés du Symbo- 
lisme, Retours a la tradition classique. 
Some thirty poets are studied here in de- 
tail, and over one hundred are mentioned. 
Notes complémentaires, brief biographies 
and bibliographies, are appended to each 
section of this useful handbook. Let us see 
what Martino tells us about reading Mal- 
larmé (p. 124): 


“Un poéme, déclarait Mallarmé a Ed- 
mond de Goncourt en 1893, est un mystére 
dont le lecteur doit chercher la clef’. La 
plupart de ses poemes sont mystérieux; et 
cette cryptographie a tenté ou amusé les 
inmitiés ou les simples lecteurs de bonne 
volonté. Il faut se garder de les trop bien 
expliquer; Mallarmé admettait lui-méme 
de nombreuses explications, présentes ou 
possibles, toutes ouvrant un jour sur I'In- 
connu. Les traductions juxtalinéaires et 
précises de ces poemes risquent d’étre bien 
sottes, d’autant que le s'est amusé 
parfois a imsérer dans la trame de ses 
poemes de singuliéres incongruités, fort bien 
dissimulées. A d'autres moments, il s'est 
moqué aimablement de ses lecteurs; il avait 
un sens tres vif de (humour a l’'anglaise, 
froid, tres pince sans rire.” 


“De toutes fagons, quand on lit les poemes 
hermétiques de Mallarmé, il vaut mieux se 
borner a dégager les images et les idées 
maitresses, les themes essentiels de cette 
symphonie de mots, et a recueillir, ensuite, 
le plus qwil se peut des vibrations inter- 
médiaires...’ 
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QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunpb K. University of California, Berkeley. 


seems desirable to review the latest 

books devoted to the teaching of 
German, and to call to the attention of our 
readers the rare opportunity for familiariz- 
ing themselves with all the existing German 
text-books, which the Department at Ber- 
keley offers through a special collection of 
more than 800 volumes. 

Although there is no lack of books for 
beginners I agree with the introductory re- 
mark of Leonard Bloomfield, First German 
Book, (R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
1923): “There ought to be, ideally, as 
many different books as there are different 
teachers.” This book differs from those 
already in existence in many ways. ‘The 
presentation of the grammar which “is meant 
to be carefully read, rather than studied” 
often deviates from the customary and 
brings out new view-points, at the same time 
simplifying many elementary rules. The 
author may be going too far in branding 
rules on inverted word-order as chinois- 
eries, but a study of his innovations will 
be profitable to any teacher, not only in 
courses on methods. The reading-material 
is interesting, although | would warn against 
undignified expressions as used on pp. 94- 
95. The omission of the English-German 
vocabulary may be in accord with the au- 
thor’s method, but the students will miss 
this part. The German word-list would be 
easier to use if there were two columns on 
a page. 

More conservative in the treatment of 
grammar is H. C. Thurnau, Vocabulary- 
building German for Beginners. (A. A. 
Knopf, New York, 1926). This book shows 
on every page that it is based on the author’s 
twenty years of experience, which have 
taught him that many easy sentences will 
bring better results than a few complicated 
ones. As many of his sentences do not call 
for translation the method of the book is 
more direct than a superficial look at the 
arrangement would indicate. A_ special 
feature is the attention given to the selec- 
tion of the vocabulary which has been based 
on the five German books most widely 
read in America. Although the author’s 
remark in his preface on the vocabularies 
of other grammars is incomplete, I admit 


Wi cee a new school year before us, it 


that he strikes a happy medium in the num- 
ber of his words. From a special article 
which I have in preparation | like to an- 
ticipate some figures. A survey of the 
German word-lists shows: Bierwirth (1923), 
595 words; Spanhoofd, Elementarbuch, 
1065 ; Bagster-Collins, 1250; Thurnau, 1300; 
Prokosch Morgan (1923), 1400; Vos, 1664; 
Alexis Schrag, 1734; Curme, First Gram- 
mar, 1774; Walter Krause, 2013; Bloom- 
field, 2030; Gohdes Buschek, 2130; Schmidt 
Glokke, 2331; Zinnecker (1923), 2432. 
The honest teacher who can hold the stu- 
dents to real work will have excellent re- 
sults with Thurnau’s book. If any criti- 


ccism is to be made it would be that the 


author did not incorporate more continuous 
passages. 

“To bridge the gap in colleges from the 
middle of the first to the middle of the 
second semester, until the class is ready for 
continuous stories,” there is another book in 
the same series: E. H. Zeydel, Elementary 
German Reader for Beginners. (Knopf 
1926). It directs its main appeal to col- 
lege and university students, although it does 
not disregard the needs of the pupil in the 
secondary school. The greater part of the 
prose has been written by the author or modi- 
fied from more or less known German au- 
thors. The vocabulary contains about 93% 
of the words listed in the standard vocabu- 
lary of the Chicago M. L. T. A. as pub- 
lished in M. L. J. April 1925. I quote a 
few headings to show how the subject-matter 
ought to appeal to the American student: 
Deutsche Schulen, Deutsche Farben, Walter 
Rathenau, Der erste Prisident der deutschen 
Republik. A few Americanisms and am- 
biguities in the text will doubtlessly be re- 
moved in the second edition. 

The third German book in Knopf’s series 
is E. H. Zeydel’s edition of Immensee. The 
fact that it is the most popular German 
book in America would alone justify a re- 
print. The editor, besides, has taken con- 
siderable trouble by comparing the best texts. 
If the result does not repay the labor, it is 
not his fault. I see the best feature of the 
edition in the Einleitung which is to be read 
by the student after finishing the story. 
The editor gives in good simple German the 
synopsis of Gertrud Storm’s recent work: 
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Wie mein Vater Immensee erlebte. (Wien 
und Leipzig, 1924). An appendix con- 
tains Fragen and 34 Ubungen, which con- 
stitute a complete review of grammar. 

We may look forward with interest to 
the other editions of the Borzoi series of 
which there are several now in preparation. 

To teachers who are looking for stories 
of literary value in a beginners’ reader | 
recommend Bagster-Collins, A First Ger- 
man Reader (Holt 1925). The editor may 
be congratulated on his selection which con- 
tains authors like Volkmann, Hauff, Char- 
lotte Niese, Rosegger, Schonherr. The orig- 
inal vocabulary of over 3500 words has been 
decreased to about 2500 by a small change 
in the texts. Students who want to re- 
view their reading will benefit from sev- 
eral hundred Fragen which are added. 

For classes who want to go over the gram- 
mar after the elements have been studied, 
F, Mankiewicz and F. A. Leuchs have pre- 
pared their German Review and Exercise 
Book (Chas. E. Merrill, New York and 
Chicago 1925). In addition to systematic 
exercises a valuable appendix is offered with 
idioms, proverbs, synonyms, models for free 
composition, etc. For practical reasons I 
also would like to see a vocabulary, although 
theoretically I favor the use of the diction- 
ary. 

For composition classes T. B. Hewitt has 
written his Intermediate German Composi- 
tion, with notes and vocabulary. (Heath 
1923). The book brings parallel German 
and English texts, it does not contain an ab- 
stract of grammar. The idioms are skill- 
fully selected, the notes give valuable in- 
formation on derivation and formation of 
words. In the subject-matter the teacher 
will in some details have to add ex- 
planatory remarks (e. g. about prices which 
are quoted in Paper Marks). 

To teachers who favor a thoroughly Ger- 
man atmosphere in advanced composition, 
I propose as an experiment the introduction 
of an inexpensive booklet (about 25 cents) 
that is used throughout Germany in millions 
of copies: Richard Lange, Aufgaben zur 
Rechtschreibung, Wortkunde, Zeichenset- 
zung, Sprachlehre und Stilbildung. (Leipzig, 
Diirrsche Buchhandlung Querstrasse 14). 
In ordering it is necessary to state the exact 
edition. Third year college students should 
use Ausgabe A, Zweites Heft, fourth year 
students Ausgabe A, drittes Heft. 


The Youth-movement in Germany has re- 
vived the farce and school comedy. I men- 
tion two charming playlets which also are 
easily obtained by parcel-post for a nominal 
sum: W. Blachetta, Die Zaubergeige. 
(Frankfurt a. M. Bihnenvolksbund. Im 
Sachsenlager) and Das tapfere Schneider- 
lein (Deutsche Marchenspiele 5; Leipzig, 
Breitkopf und Haertel). 


For college classes who look for some- 
thing out of the ordinary there have been 
made available for the first time two almost 
forgotten German authors who both deserve 
a better fate. The reading of Johann Elias 
Schlegel’s comedy of errors Die stumme 
Schonheit, edited by L. M. Price (Holt 
1924) serves as an introduction to the study 
of the German classical period, Although 
the editor believes that “of all the German 
dramas available for use in classes this one 
is perhaps the simplest in diction and con- 
struction,” I would favor the addition of 
some explanatory notes, as a number of 
Schlegel’s expressions sound quaint and old- 
fashioned to the modernear. Charles Seals- 
field’s Nathan, der Squatter-Regulator, 
edited by B. A. Uhlendorf (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York 1926) is quite unique: 
“A narrative which describes an important 
epoch in the evolution of American civiliza- 
tion, with a fidelity unsurpassed by Ameri- 
can romancers who have portrayed life of 
early pioneer days.” I hope that many 
rapid-reading classes may include this text 
in their reading-material. Their efforts of 
mastering the author’s peculiar style will 
amply repay by improving their Sprachge- 
fuhl. The editor has made a special study 
of the underlying ethnical problems and 
quotes in his notes, which take the place of 
a historical introduction, many interesting 
passages from early American books and 
modern works of reference. 


I shall not conclude my review without 
paying respects to the greatest contribution 
of American scholarship to Modern German: 
George O. Curme, A Grammar of the Ger- 
man Language. Revised and Enlarged. 


(New York, Macmillan 1922). This book 
constitutes an indispensable work of ref- 
erence, and the author well deserves the 
honorary doctor’s degree which was recent- 
ly conferred upon him by the University of 
Heidelberg. 
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QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


Herpert H. VauGun, University of California 


LFREDO PANZINI’S _Dizionairo 
Moderno (Hoepli, Milan) is now in 
its fourth edition. It has been com- 

pletely revised and enlarged by about 3,000 
listings. For the benefit of those who do not 
know it in its earlier forms it may be well 
to state that the compiler offers it as a 
“supplement to the Italian dictionaries” and 
it contains only those words and expressions 
which are in current use in the language 
but which have not yet been sanctioned by 
the other dictionaries either because they 
are slang or dialectic or borrowed from 
some other language. Panzini is not only a 
scholar but also a novelist of the first rank 
and possesses a literary style which is fluent 
and pleasing. He has a certain dry humor 
and does not refrain from using it in com- 
menting upon the expressions listed in his 
“Dictionary.” This has the result of mak- 
ing his work unusually interesting and one 
can pass a very enjoyable evening reading 
the book. Panzini takes a mid-position be- 
tween the purists and the francophiles and 
in his discussions of the numerous galli- 
cisms employed by many Italian writers and 
bitterly attacked by the purists he carefully 
weighs the value of the arguments on both 
sides of the question before declaring him- 
self in favor of or opposed to the adoption 
of any word or construction into the Italian 
language. In listing slang expressions he 
usually states whether the expression is ac- 
cepted in the higher circles of society and, 
as in Italy an expression may be accepted in 
one locality and considered vulgar in an- 
other, he is careful to note whether such is 
the case concerning the word or phrase in 
question and states in what localities it is 
proper and where it is improper. 

The importance of Italian Dialect litera- 
ture and the pre-eminence of certain dialect 
poets in the realm of lyric poetry is recog- 
nized in Amedeo Tosti’s anthology of Mod- 
ern Dialect lyrics “Poeti Dialettali dei Tempi 
Nostri” (Carabba, Lanciano). The volume 
includes only poets of Southern Italy. Very 
properly the place of honor is given to Sal- 
vatore di Giacomo, dean of the Neapolitan 
poets and considered by many the finest 
lyric poet in Italy although he has never 
written in any language but Neapolitan. 
The selections from Di Giacomo’s poems are 


well chosen, but it is to be regretted that the 
size of the volume precluded the possibility 
of including more. Then follow in turn the 
other Neapolitan poets, Bovio, Bracco, Ca- 
purro, Cinquegrana, Galdieri, Mario, Miner- 
vini, Murolo, Nicolardi, Postiglione, and 
Russo (in alphabetical order). The Abruz- 
zo of Chieti is represented by Anelli, De 
Titta, Della Porta, Dommarco, and Ren- 
zetti, that of Teramo by Brigiotti, Luciani, 
Ranalli, and Romani, the Molise by Cirese. 
The Capitanata is represented by Pugliese, 
Bari by Lopez and Nitti, Trani by Ferrara 
and Gabrielli. In all there are 63 poets in- 
cluded, and the selections are admirably 
made, every poem in the book being a real 
masterpiece. The volume possesses the 
double value of being a collection of the 
highest merit and also being of intense lin- 
guistic interest as it presents side by side 
works in twenty or more different dialects. 

The series of new text-books for the 
teaching of Italian in the primary schools 
in Italy is now about complete. It consists 
of hundreds of volumes, one set of readers 
being made for each locality, and repre- 
sents pedagogical ideas which a decade ago 
would have been branded as “preposterous.” 
In them the language is taught through the 
dialect. They contain selections in dialect 
together with the translation into Italian. 
Formerly Italian was taught in Italy accord- 
ing to the “natural method” exclusively and 
a child was penalized if he was heard to say 
a word in dialect on the school grounds. 
The result was that the learning of Italian 
was for him like the learning of a foreign 
language. He seldom heard Italian spoken 
at home and when he came to school he was 
at sea because he did not understand a word 
that was said to him. It was only after a 
long and bitter struggle that the proponents 
of the new method succeeded in bringing 
about the change, but now that it has been 
introduced it is said to be eminently suc- 
cessful. The child is made to correlate the 
Italian expression with the expression with 
which he is already acquainted in the dialect 
and it has been found that this facilitates 
his progress in learning the literary language. 
The work has been sponsored by the So- 
cieta Filologica Romana and is accurate and 
well done. 
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QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


Cesar Barja, University of California in Los Angeles 


AMON PEREZ DE AYALA and Pio 
R Baroja are, without doubt, two of the 
greatest contemporary Spanish nov- 
elists. They are, however, two essentially 
different writers, with hardly more in com- 
mon between them than the language in 
which they write and perhaps a few local 
ideas. 


What is then the essential difference 
between these two novelists, their artistic 
personality and their work? To put it 
briefly, it is about the same essential dif- 
ference that generally exists between Art 
and Life, or, if you prefer, between intel- 
lect and emotion. In fact, all of Ayala’s 
novels are, primarily, novels of the intel- 
lectual kind. There is, to be sure, emo- 
tion in them; but, generally speaking, it is 
a rather intellectual emotion, a reflected 
emotion. Not so in Baroja’s novels, each 
of them being the result, and the expres- 
sion, of some spontaneous emotional reac- 
tion, a piece of reality emotionally lived. 
Thus, while in Ayala’s novels we have 
subtle analysis of human psychology, we 
have in Baroja’s novels an almost constant 
dramatization of life. The one is the novel 
of reflection; the other the novel of action. 
Ayala’s philosophy is rather a principle, an 
a priori; Baroja’s philosophy an a poste- 
riori; not a principle, but a consequence. 
At the bottom of each of Ayala’s novels 
there is some kind of way out, some sort 
of message; at the bottom of each of 
Baroja’s novels there is generally only the 
unavoidable and fatal reality of life. From 
the purely emotional point of view, Avala’s 
novel borders on the line of lyric poetry 
(Sefior Ayala is also an excellent lyric 
poet); Baroja’s novel is and remains es- 
sentially dramatic. 


Technique and style of the two novel- 
ists show exactly the same essential dif- 
ference. Ayala’s novels are real works of 
art; they have a regular plot and are care- 
fully written. Baroja’s novels are more 
direct impressions of life. If they have 
a plot it is a loose plot, an adventurous 


plot. The architecture is fragmentary; the 
writing is careless. 


This essential difference between the 
artistic personality of the two writers, 
visible in all of their novels, we find peculi- 
arly emphasized in the latest novel each 
has written: Ayala’s Tigre Juan, I, El Cu- 
randero de su honra, II (Madrid, 1926), 
and Baroja’s El gran torbellino del mundo 
(Madrid, 1926). Ayala’s novel is pre- 
dominantly an intellectual novel,—one is 
tempted to say a novel @ thése,—a replica 
to Calderén’s play El Médico de su honra, 
as suggested, in fact, by the title of the 
second volume. It is also a scorn at love’s 
most dreadful enemy, i. e. “donjuanismo.” 
There is much that is beautiful in this last 
novel of Pérez de Ayala, more particular- 
ly in the second volume, where the more 
vulgar reality of life, ennobled by the 
poetic feeling of the artist, rises upon it- 
self. following a lyric crescendo of mvsterv 
and of love. into which it finally merges. 
in the beautiful poem that ends the novel. 
Here, then, is real, lyrical emotion. 


Baroja’s novel is one more dramatiza- 
tion of life, a tragedy of innocent love 
plaved unon the stage of a cruel and stupid 
world. To this tragedy the novelist looks 
with a wounded and suffering sensibility, 
not as a reformer or a politician, eager to 
change things, but as a man and as an 
artist who knows that Fl Mundo es anst: 
cruelty, stupidity. No one will read these 
tragic pages of Baroja’s latest novel with- 
out being deeply touched. 


Realism, at least the kind of realism we 
saw in the literature of the second half of the 
Nineteenth Century, is certainly not the 
fountain from which modern poetrv draws 
its inspiration. To the question: What has 
poetry to do with the so-called reality of 
things ?, the modern poet knows but one 
answer: to change it. to transform it, to 
destroy it. This is, in fact, what the mod- 
ern poet has been doing for the last few 
years. He has been changing the reality 


of life, translating material things into 
purely emotional representations. 
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ly, the spelling of the words is about the 
same; yet the words have an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning, and not so much a 
material meaning as a suggestive meaning. 
Metaphor, image, even paradox, are the 
real soul and body of modern poetry. The 
reader can still realize this in some of the 
best poems of the small collection Tiempo, 
veinte poemas en verso (Madrid, 1925), 
by Emilio Prados, as well as in Versos 
humanos (Madrid, 1925), by Gerardo Diego. 
With this refined, free spirit of modern 
poetry, Gerardo Diego combines a return 
to certain classical forms of versification, 
according to a poétique of his own, the 
principles of which he sets forth in the 
first pages of his book. 


Inferior in dramatic effectiveness and in 
comic grace to others of the author’s plays, 
La boda de Quinita Flores (Madrid, 1925), 
by the Quintero brothers, will be read with 
pleasure. Admirers of the two saineteros 
should also read Ernest Mérimée’s post- 
humous article on Le Thédtre des Alvarez 
Ouintero, in the Bulletin Hispanique, (Jan- 
vier-Mars 1926). 


Several pages would hardlv suffice to 
do even scant justice to José Pijoan’s His- 
toria del Mundo, I (Barcelona, 1926), the 
well known author of the Historia del Arte. 
To render it adequate justice, it would be 
necessary to discuss certain preliminary 
questions, some of a rather philosophic 
nature, others of a more practical character. 
Among the latter would be. unquestionably. 
the author’s conception of the history of 
the world as well as the manner in which 
this conception is worked out in his book. 
Thereupon would come the still more prac- 
tical asnects of his work, besinning with 
the materials he makes use of and ending 
with a consideration of the style which he 
emplovs. / Let it suffice, therefore, to say 
here that probably no other existing history 
of the world is more attractively presented 
than Pijoan’s Historia del Mundo. In this 
first volume—to be followed by four more 
volumes—the author deals with the origins 
of life and of civilization: with the early 
history of the Earth. By a careful selec- 
tion of the historical material, Sefior 
Pijoan has been able to write a book that 
is read with no less enjovment than the 
most entertaining novel. Yet the book is 
a scientific book in every respect. Of the 


greatest value are the hundred of illustra- 
tions spread all over the work, many of them 
of the rarest kind. The style, finally, is 
simple, direct, full of life and grace. It is, 
indeed, the style of a great poet—Sefior 
Pijoan is Maragall’s most brilliant disciple, 
and his little volume of poems in the 
Catalonian language—Canconer (Barcelona, 
1905 )—is, in the words of Luis de Zulueta, 
“the best book of poetry published in 
Catalonian during the last thirty years.” 


As against the tremendous wealth of the 
Spanish classical drama, dramatic theory 
was relatively poor in Spain. Undoubted- 
ly, the Spanish classical drama was more 
of a fact than of a theory. Social conven- 
tion and popular taste seem to have been 
its greatest moulding forces. There are, 
however, some pieces of dramatic theory 
which every student of the Spanish clas- 
sical drama should be acquainted with. 
To make such acquaintance easier, Profes- 
sor H. J. Chayter has collected in a small 
volume nine of the most important pieces 
dealing with the theory of the drama im- 
mediately before and during the siglo de 
oro—Dramatic Theory in Spain (Cam- 
bridge, 1925). Among these nine pieces 
are to be found, of course, an extract of 
Juan de la Cueva’s Exemplar Poético and 
the whole of Lope de Vega’s Arte Nuevo. 


Argote de Molina’s Discurso sobre la 
poesia castellana (Madrid, 1926) has been 
re-edited once more, by Eleuterio F. Tis- 
cornia. The text of the Discurso is pre- 
ceded by an introduction and followed by 
numerous explanatory notes that increase 
greatly the value of the edition. 


In the renascence through which Spanish 
classical literature has been passing during 
the last few years, abroad as well as in 
America, it was only natural that the figure 
and the work of Lope de Vega should be 
the subject of especial consideration. Not 
only because of the tremendous size of his 
work, but also because of its represen- 
tative character and, perhaps even more, 
because of the somewhat contradictory state 
of mind that reigns over its real value. 
For it has been Lope de Vega’s misfortune 
to be more discussed than read, a misfortune 
for which Lope de Vega himself is largely 
to be blamed. It is to be welcomed, there- 
fore, this enthusiasm with which a selected 
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group of students of Lope de Vega’s the- 
atre are working in the edition of his 
comedias in suitable texts. These are for 
the most part scholarly editions, and it is 
only to be hoped that more popular edi- 
tions, even if they have to be somewhat 
modernized, will not be long in coming. 
Of these scholarly editions we have two 
before us: El Marqués de las Navas (Ma- 
drid, 1925), edited by José F. Montesinos, 
and El castigo del discreto (Instituto de las 
Espatas, New York City, 1925), edited by 
Professor William L. Fichter. Inferior in 
literary merit to others of Lope de Vega’s 
plays, the two comedias have a represent- 
ative value. In El Marqués de las Navas 
this value consists in the introduction into 
the play of the miraculous element, which 
helps us to understand Lope de Vega’s 
conception of the relations between Heaven 
and Earth. In El castigo del discreto it is 
a question of conjugal honor. This is all 
but new; but it is absolutely new, unique, 
according to the editor’s statement, the way 
in which Lope de Vega handles the prob- 
lem, which is more or less the same in 
which it is handled in the Bandello novel 
from which the comedia derives. Instead 
of killing his wife, the dishonored husband 
is satisfied with the severe punishment he 
inflicts upon her. In the notes that follow 
El Marqués de las Navas and in the in- 
traduction to El castigo del discreto, both 
editors make an excellent study of the 
miraculous element and of conjugal honor, 
respectively, in Lope de Vega’s theatre. 

Students as well as teachers of Spanish 
literature will appreciate, as it deserves, 
Professor Edwin B. Place’s Manual elemen- 
tal de Novelistica Espaiiola (Madrid, 1926). 
In only eighty-one small pages Professor 
Place gives us a brief résumé of the history 
of the short novel in Spain, more partic- 
ularly of the “novela corta italianizante,” 
from its origin to 1700. As stated by the 
author in the Preface, of more value still 
than the historical résumé are the selected 
bibliographies at the end of each of the 
five chapters and the general bibliography 
which concludes the volume. 


Spain’s oldest literary monument, the 
venerable Poema de Mio Cid, has been 
modernized. This sounds like a literary 
crime. Should such works be modernized ? 
Fanatic lovers of what is old will think 


not. But let us not measure the value of 
a book by reason of its age; let us, above 
all, not forget that a book is, if it is at 
all worth while, more than a nicely printed 
volume, admired by all, but read by few. 
A book represents also certain contents, 
and however important it might be to ap- 
preciate these contents in their primitive, 
original form—and one should remember 
that what we have of the Poema de Mio 
Cid is not the original, but a copy,—it is 
still more important to draw these contents 
into the current of actual life. We read 
into the past, but we live in the present. 
We welcome, therefore, this modernized 
version of the Poema de Mio Cid (Madrid, 
1926), the more so because it is well done, as 
was to be expected from the good poet and 
well known author of Presagios, Pedro 
Salinas. Not only the language, but the ver- 
sification as well has been modernized, using 
as verse form the regular sixteen syllable 
line (8 + 8), with regular assonances. 

In connection with this new version one 
should read Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal’s 
article De la vida del Cid, in the Revista 
de Occidente (Madrid, Febrero, 1926), 
which is a fragment of the book the distin- 
guished critic is preparing on the life of 
the Cid. The old Castilian hero is viewed 
in this article in a new, actual light. 


Calderon’s Three Plays (Heath and Co., 
1926), edited with a good introduction and 
notes by George T. Northup is a welcome 
addition to the list of books to be read 
in advanced Spanish classes. So is also 
Cervantes’ Rinconete y Cortadillo (Knopf, 
1926), edited by John Thomas Lister. Pio 
Baroja’s Zalacain el Aventurero (Knopf, 
1926), edited with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary by S. L. Millard Rosenberg and 
Laurence D. Bailiff will prove excellent 
reading in the second and third year classes. 
Of invaluable help for teaching  stu- 
dents of Spanish the right Castilian pro- 
nunciation will be Tomas Navarro Tomas 
and Aurelio M. Espinosa’s little book, 
A Primer of Spanish Pronunciation (San- 
born and Co., 1926). 

Admirers of the exiled Don Miguel de 
Unamuno should not miss reading Ernst 
Robert Curtius’ article on the ex-Professor 
of Salamanca: Uber Unamuno, in Die Neue 
Rundschau (February, 1926). 
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A Study Problem 


In Bulletin Number Two issued by the 
Mopern Foreign Lancuace Srupy, problem 
number 23 reads: “A study of the present 
practices and the validity of present methods 
of evaluating high school units by colleges 
and universities.” An investigation has been 
carried on during the current year among rep- 
resentative colleges and universities of the 
Pacific Coast States to obtain data pertinent 
to the solution of the above problem. Objective 
tests in French and in Spanish were admin- 
istered to some 2500 students, who had recently 
entered the Second Year courses of Spanish 
or of French in college. These students rep- 
resented four general groups: (1) those stu- 
dents who had completed one college year (10 
semester units) of the language; (2) those 
students who had completed two years of the 
language in high school; (3) those students 
who had completed three years of the language 
in high schools, and (4) those students who 
had had but one year of the language in 
high school and one semester or one year of 
the language in college. For the purpose of the 
above problem, tests from students of the 
fourth group were discarded. 

No attempt will be made at this time to 
present data toward the solution of the above 
problem. However, from the statistics ac- 
cumulated some side facts have come to 
light, which may be of interest to teacaers of 
modern languages. 

All the students taking the French and tbe 
Spanish tests were requested to indicate the 
amount of Latin they had studied in high 


studied two years or more of Latin, were 
grouped in one division and the tests of those 
students having had no Latin were grouped 
in another division. These again were divided 
according to the three general classes above 
mentioned. It is interesting to note that wich 
but few minor exceptions among the 54 groups 
representing 1335 students from 15 colleges and 
universities, the tests from students having 
had at least two years of Latin indicated a 
markedly higher achievement in both Spanish 
and French than the tests from students hav- 
ing had no Latin. 

The table given below will make clear the 
degree of difference in the achievement of the 
various groups. 

In viewing statistics it is always well to 
recall the story of the cynic, who upon read- 
ing the epitaph: Here lies the body of an 
honest man, a _ statitician—remarked: “Huh! 
two men in the same grave!” However, the 
figures presented here doubtless do indicate 
that in general the student who has had Latin 
in high school will be a more capable student 
in foreign language classes in college than 
the student who has not had that training. Of 
course, we must assume in drawing this con- 
clusion that scores from objective modern lan- 
guage tests, or at least scores from the ob 
jective tests used in this study, are indicative 
of the students’ capacity and achievement. 
The tests used in the present problems were 
divided into four divisions: Part One was a 
test of the accumulation and _ retention of 
vocabulary; Part Two, a test of syntax; Part 
Three, a test of verb forms and Part Four, 
a test of comprehension of the written lan- 


school. The tests of all students, who had guage. As far as these four phases of the 
SPANISH FRENCH 

1st Yr. College | 2nd Yr. H. S. | 3rd Yr. H.S. 1st Yr. College | 2nd Yr. H. S. | 3rd Yr. H. S. 
|No. L. | Latin|No. L. | Latin |No. L: | Latin (No. L. | Latin|No. L. | Latin|No. L. | Latin 

1.* | 18- 70| 28- 83| 15- 73] 12- 82] 64- 84| 12- 92 22-100] 37-111] 5-105| 7-127| 35-114] 17-123 

2 18- 78| 25- 86] 7- 82| 2-100| 29- 83| 1-114 

3 12- 63| 17- 74] 20- 64] 18- 63 35- 78| 77- 93| 39- 82| 48-106 

4 30- 58] 31- 64] 85- 54| 22- 58] 18- 66| 4- 76 

5 7- 45| 6- 47| 15- 62| 7- 68] 10- 77| 1- 66 7- 94| 10- 99} 8- 98} 4-109] 1-100] 2-126 

6 11- 53| 9- 75] 18- 60) 5- 70| 12- 77| 1- 80 

3- 16- 71| 8- 9- 72| 9- 84| 1- 97 

8. 8- 14- 54] 13- 9- 58 9- 75| 12- 82) 9- 75| 29- 96] 1-111] 3-107 

9. 12- 89| 12- 91] 10- 69} 3- 78 

10. 3- 48] 6- 5- 11- 69 

1- 80| 2-106] 2- 81] 3-102| 12- 99) 1-103 2-132| 2-127| 1-155| 3-108 4-117 

12. 2- 69] 6- 93| 2- 78| 1- 99| 6- 92| 3- 95 7-105| 1-128 1-140] 1-123 

13. 7- 80| 1- 83] 5- 77| 2- 91) 17- 85 3- 99] 10-108 3-141| 1- 95] 2-111 

14. 6-135| 3-121] 18-116 

15. 2- 80| 7- 91| 6-103] 26-100) 2-132| 3-124 

Compo- 
site of 
all {132-658|173-743|204 -61|104- 69|177-825| 24- 90 87- 88|162-102| 71- 85|/138-106| 41-114| 32-120 


* Numbers in first vertical column refer to institutions taking part in the Iowa Placement 
Test, from which these data were obtained. 
** Numbers preceding hyphen indicate number of students in group taking the test. 
*** Numbers following hyphen indicate score obtained 
165 for Spanish test and 170 for French test. 
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learning process of French and Spanish are 


concerned, Latin is evidently an aid. How- 
ever, the tests did not indicate the students’ 
ability to understand the spoken language 
nor to express himself thru the medium of 
the foreign language nor to pronounce cor- 
rectly. Consequently the conclusion cannot be 
drawn from the above data that the study of 
Latin in high school aids in the acquisition 
of the above powers. On the contrary, it has 
been the writer’s observation that the study 
of Latin prior to the study of a modern for- 
eign language provides very often a stumbling 
block in the way of the development of that 
“Sprachgefiihl” which we of the direct or 
semi-direct method in modern languages nurse 
so painstakingly, inasmuch as the customary 
method of teaching Latin thru translation into 
English implants a method of procedure direct- 
ly opposed to that of the direct-methodists. 
Quite often the development of a feeling for 
the foreign language remains among students 
with a former training in Latin simply a 
desideratum. 


In judging the value of the above statistics 
the factor of student election of courses in 
high school should not be disregarded. Stu- 
dents have a predilection for choosing courses 
for which they have a natural aptitude. This 
factor doubtless has placed the majority of 
those students with a natural inclination for 
languages in the group electing Latin and the 
higher scores from such students could well 


be expected. Another possible factor working 
toward this group selection may be the pres- 
sure brought to bear on student selection by 
parents of the higher cultural classes, whose 
children, as has been indicated by former 
educational tests, have in general a higher 
I. Q. than students from other classes. This 
tendency is possibly indicated by the compar- 
ison of percentages of students in the above 
test electing Spanish and Latin with those 
electing French and Latin. It will be noted 
that of those students taking French, the so 
called “cultural language,” 61% have also 
elected Latin while only 37% of the students 
electing Spanish have also elected Latin. 
This fact may explain to a certain extent the 
higher scores of those students taking the 
French test, altho the two tests were quite 
evidently not of the same difficulty, the French 
test, even according to information recently 
received from the authors of the two tests, 
the Extension Division of the University of 
Iowa, being the easier. 

After due allowance has been made for 
these contributing factors toward the higher 
scores made by the Latin groups, the conclu- 
sion that the study of Latin itself is one of 
the main causes of the higher scoring, is pos- 
sibly sound. 


L. C. Newsy. 
State Teachers College, 


San José, California. 


Present Status of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study 


StaTisticaL Stupres. E. J. Way, of the 
Washington Statistical Bureau, laid before the 
Committee the preliminary tabulation of the 
returns from the H. S. 2 Questionnaire for the 
public high schools in Massachusetts. Based 
on a study of these tables it was agreed that 
the enrollment in the schools throughout the 
Union should be tabulated by States for each 
of the four modern languages and Latin ac- 
cording to, (a) the four main types of schools; 
(b) the size of cities; (c) the years of study 
and grades of registration. 

As regards the teaching staff the tabulation 
is to show, (a) training and experience of 
teachers; (b) study and travel abroad; (c) 
language-combinations taught; (d) academic 
degrees held. 

It is apparent that the registrars’ returns 
will furnish adequate data for more than one- 
half the selected list of American higher 
institutions. Arrangements were made to 
tabulate the statistical returns, (a) regionally; 
(b) accordingly to size of institution; (c) for 
various charter groups (state universities, 


privately endowed institutions, etc.) 

As a further step in the study of training 
of modern language teachers data on observa- 
tion and practice teaching have been sought 
from four hundred higher institutions. Approx- 
imately 40% of these have now responded and 


the returns are being studied in connection 
with other teacher training material. 


ACHIEVEMENT Tests. The January-February 
test administration totaled 4,000 to 5,000 for 
each language. Administration took place at 
approximately sixteen centers throughout the 
country. The scoring of returns has advanced 
to a point where the following results may 
be stated: 

FrencH: All parts of Form A and Form B, 
Part I .(Vocabulary and Grammar), show a 
high reliability and validity and satisfactory 
interrelations. With minor revisions this form 
may be regarded as standardized for the widest 
usage. 


GERMAN: Form A (Vocabulary) shows it- 
self satisfactory for the widest usage. The 
Grammar tests must be reconstructed. The 


Silent Reading tests are satisfactory at the 
earlier levels only and will be rebuilt. 


SpanisuH: The returns have not as yet been 
sufficiently studied for a positive opinion, but 
as far as scored, they indicate that Form A 
will prove satisfactory in all parts. 


It was decided to administer the accepted 
tests in June for further determination of 
norms and for the study of increments of pro 
gress. The unsatisfactory parts are to be 
replaced, and tried out in preparation for ad- 
ministration in June for the determination of 
reliability and validity, and in order to secure 
norms. 
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A report was presented by Professor Ben D. 
Wood, of Columbia University, on the tests 
administered to all modern language students 
in the junior high schools of New York City, 
June 1925. It was decided to publish this 
report, together with the report on the Regents, 
Examinations, new and old types. 

PuBLicaTION: All publications will be issued 
jointly with the Canadian Committee. They 
are to appear as a series of monographs and 
include so far as may be practicable the various 
studies carried on under the direction of both 
Committees. The publications will be put on 
the market at the lowest figure possible. Pub- 
lishing arrangements will be sought so as to 
secure the widest possible distribution among 
interested persons and the support of the more 
technical studies by those having a directly 
marketable quality. 

Stuvies AND RESEARCHES. The organization 
of basic studies of syntax and idiom fre- 
quencies for all languages engaged the especial 
attention of the Committee. 

The Selected Teacher Questionnaire, was 
sent out April 15. 

FurtHer ResearcH Program. In accordance 
with the resolution of the Committee on Direc- 
tion and Control on January 2, 1926, the 
Executive Committee has been enlarged by 


the addition of Professor Armstrong and Pro- 


fessor Grangent. The Committee thus enlarged 
met with the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Investigation, March 27th and dis- 
cussed various proposals looking toward the 
organization of further research in the modern 
foreign languages, after the conclusion of the 
present STUDY. The following was adopted 
as a statement of two possibilities: 


(a) The setting up of a committee, to include 
modern language experts, which shall 
have charge of the organization and 
carrying through of research projects in 
the modern foreign languages. 

(b) The establishment of an institute, or 
institutes, for research in linguistic sub- 
jects, including the modern foreign lan- 
guages, at one or more universities. 

The question of the sponsorship of such 
undertakings was discussed, and it was voted 
that the matter be canvassed informally with 
various bodies which might be interested in 
assuming this responsibility. The result of 
this canvass are to be laid before the enlarged 

Executive Committee at a future session. 

Rospert HERNDON Fire, Chairman, 

Committee on Direction and Control. 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Exploraciones Por El Alfabeto 
La Letra LI. 


(Siguiendo a Espasa) 


La letra Il es doble por su figura, pero secilla 
por su sonido e inuivisible en la escritura. La 
li no se consider6 como letra separada por la 
Real Academia hasta la publicacién de la cuarta 
edicién de la cuarta edici6n de su diccionario 
en 1803. 

El fonema representado por la letra ll, es 
un sonido linguo-paladial y tiene semejanza 
con el de la silaba li. De una manera m4s o 
menos perceptible se encuentra siempre en la 
ll el sonido i, y. Esto explica el hecho de que 
con frecuencia se confundan, diciéndose, por 
ejemplo: yorar por llorar; muraya por muralla. 
Este sonido es dado a la JJ en alguna comarcas 
de Catalufia y en casi toda la América Espafiola. 

Atinque no se sabe de un modo cierto si en 
la lengua latina existia el sonido de la ll, se 
cree que lo posefia, pues, si asi no fuese, no 
se explicaria su aparicién simultaénea en las 
lenguas neo-latinas. 

Monlau cree, no obstante, que en latin no 
existia semejante articulacién. Si bien en 
muchas palabras de la lengua latina aparecen 
reunidas las dos eles, éstas se pronunciaban 
por separado, como, por ejemplo: al-lusio, 
puel-la. 

En el transito de la lengua latina a la cas- 
tellana la 1] deriva a veces de la doble l, verbi- 
gracia: de capillus, cabello; de castellum, cas- 
tillo; otras procede de cl: clavis, llave; clam- 
are, llamar; otras se deriva de pl: pluvia, 
lluvia; plorare, Uorar, y por fin puede provenir 
de la combinacién li: batalia, batalla. 


En los principios de la lengua castellana la 1 
sonaba como dos eles, y a veces como una, por 
eso no se encuentra incluida como una sola 
letra en los abecedarios de Juan Bautista 
Morales y otros maestros. 

M. F. Ropricuez. 
Jefferson High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


jEspana, Madre de las Naciones! 


; Madre de las naciones 

Nuestra patria de m4s belleza 
Parafso de inspiraciones 

Viva siempre tu grandeza! 


La sangre de tus hijos nobles, 
La sangre que han derramado 

Por su patria, por su pueblo, 
Tu nombre ha santificado. 


Batallando por su pueblo, 
Protegiendo su honor, 

Muriendo por su patria 
jAlabemos su valor! 


j;Ondee en alto la bandera 
Simbolo de la libertad, 

Se extiende por todo el mundo 
Su espiritu y la verdad! 


;Madre de las naciones, 
Tierra bendita del Sefior, 

Nobles son tus tradiciones, 
Gloria a tu esplendor! 


Espanol Al2, 
Los Angeles High School. 


Liorp BunNcH. 
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Foreign Languages in the Los Angeles 
City Library 

The Foreign Book Department of the Pub- 
lic Library in Los Angeles has been in exist- 
ence only five years as an independent de- 
partment. During these years it has developed 
steadily. Statistics show that from a monthly 
circulation of from two to three thousand dur- 
ing the first years it now circulates over eight 
thousand books per month. 


Mrs. Clara V. Winlow was the pioneer prin- 
cipal of the Foreign Extension. Her enthusi- 
asm for the foreigners themselves, as well as 
for the languages, made her greatly beloved 
and keenly missed when she resigned in March, 
1922. From then on the Foreign Book Depart- 
ment, as it is now termed, has been under the 
charge of Mrs. Maryette G. Mackey, whose 
wide knowledge of languages, literature and 
life has been of great benefit to the Library in 
general and the Foreign Book Department in 
particular. 

The Library has at present books in twenty- 
eight languages. Listed alphabetically they 
run as follows: Arabic, Armenian, Catalan, 
Chinese, Croatian, Czecko-slovak, Danish, 
Dutch, Finnish, French, German, Greek (mod- 
ern), Hebrew, Hungarian, Icelandic, Italian, 
Japanese, Lithunian, Norwegian, Polish, Por- 
tuguese, Roumanian, Russian, Ruthenian, Serv- 
ian, Spanish, Swedish and Jewish. 


The French, the German and the Spanish 
have by far the largest collections. Next in 
number come the Italian, the Jewish, the 
Scandinavian and the Czecko-slovak. The other 
collections vary from seven shelves of books 
to a mere handful, depending on the demand. 


The staff of the Foreign Book Department 
can handle eleven languages. When books in 
the remaining seventeen languages have to be 
ordered outside help is enlisted. The Depart- 
ment has a file of the names and addresses of 
prominent citizens of all nationalities repre- 
sented in its book collection. When, for in- 
stance, more Arabic books are to be ordered 
an educated Syrian or Arab citizen of Los 
Angeles is called and asked to make out a list 
of Arabic books with the names of authors 
and titles translated into English. From this 
list the Principal then selects her Arabic 
orders. Authors and titles are printed on the 
catalogue cards in English as well as in Arabic. 
This enables any member of the staff to find, 
for instance, “Robinson Crusoe” in Arabic with- 
out any difficulty whatever. The same method 
is followed with Hungarian, Jewish, Russian 
and other more or less difficult languages. 


A new language is sometimes introduced into 
the Department in the following manner: A 
Man, let us say an Icelander, comes to the 
Department and seeks an interview with the 
Principal. He reveals the fact that there are 
a certain number of Icelanders in the city 
who do not read English, but who would ap- 
Preciate books in their mother tongue. If 
Icelandic books were introduced into the Li- 
brary they would be more accessible than if 


kept at the Icelandic club. The members of 
the club would be willing to put up $50, if 
the Library would furnish the same amount. 
This would form a nucleus for an Icelandic 
collection which once started would expand in 
proportion to its being used, as it would get 
its share of new books from the annual ap- 
propriation fund of the Department. The Prin- 
cipal investigated the matter. The result—an 
Icelandic collection. 


As far as the cultural languages, French, 
German, Spanish and Italian, are concerned 
the Department aims to keep up with the high 
schools and the colleges of the city; that is to 
say, to have at least one copy on its shelves 
of the textbooks used in the various grades 
and languages. But so far the demand is al- 
ways greater than the supply. It is obviously 
impossible for the Library to supply textbooks 
to the great number of students who for some 
reason or other are unable to obtain their 
books from the school supply at the beginning 
of each semester. 


Much remains to be done in the development 
of the Foreign Book Department of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. Not much can be done 
at present, however. The staff is too small, 
the housing quarters cramped. But as the 
new Library building is nearing completion 
there is every indication that the Foreign Book 
Department in its new home will be given 
still greater opportunity to be of service to the 
community. 


FriepaA H. GRANNELL, Assistant. 


Speaking French only as the language of 
study, 102 students, representing 55 different 
colleges and universities in 17 States, were 
enrolled in the Institute of French Education, 
held this summer at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Members of the French Institute signed 
a pledge that they would not speak any lan- 
guage but French while on the campus, and 
even newspapers printed in English were 
barred during the period of the course. 


Lost Poems or Aztecs Founp In MExico— 
Discovery of more than 500 poems in three 
volumes belonging to the “lost literature of 
the Aztecs,” the loss of which scholars have 
lamented for centuries, was announced from 
Mexico City in the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


The poems are surprisingly perfect. Their 
poetical form is large trochaic, or the meter of 
“Hiawatha.” 

One volume contains forty-seven metrical 
stories in Aztec, which Aztec pupils learned 
in schools and heathen temples before the white 
man set foot in America. Another contains 
230 songs in Aztec under the title “Cantares 
Mexicanos” or Mexican songs. 


Among the most interesting of the songs are 


several written by the poet Prince Nezahual- 
coyotl, king of Texcoco. 
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The regular April meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California 
was called to order April 24th in the Memorial 
Auditoruim of Hollywood High School, follow- 
ing the delightful luncheon and program which 
had been arranged by the Modern Language 
Department of Hollywood. 

Due to the absence of the secretary, the 
reading of the minutes was dispensed with and 
Mr. Forbush was appointed secretary pro-tem. 

A letter of greeting to the Association from 
Mr. Carleton A. Wheeler was read, in which he 
announced his appointment to the headship of 
the Romance Language Department in Tufts 
College. A telegram of congratulations and 
best wishes was ordered sent him by the 
Association. 

As the first number on the program, Pro- 
fessor Squire Coop, of the Southern Branch, 
presented an interesting and inspirational talk 
on Wagner’s “Parsifal,” illustrated on the grand 
piano with fine interpretations of the Love, 
Faith, Grail, Passion, and Redemption themes 
from that opera. 

Following this, Dr. Laurence D. Bailiff, 
chairman of the Spanish Department of the 
Southern Branch, delivered a most interesting 
and instructive address on JUAN MARaAGALL. Dr. 
Bailiff sketched the life and emphasized the 
high moral message and fine poetic genius of 
this splendid modern Catalonian author. The 
verses and prose selection in Castilian trans- 
lation, read by Dr. Bailiff admirably illustrated 
Maragall’s conception that his work should be 
the product of an inspired emotion in whose 
expression concept and word are one. 

A short business session followed the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Forbush, chairman of the membership 
and nominations committee, recommended the 
name of Professor L. D. Briois of the Southern 
Branch to fill the position on the Executive 
Committee left vacant by the resignation of 
Miss Alice Hubard of the same institution. 
A unanimous vote was cast in favor of Pro- 
fessor Briois. Mr. Forbush also made an ap- 
peal for membership. 

Mr. Blacker, treasurer of the Association, 
made his quarterly report, showing a gratify- 
ing balance on hand. 

Mr. Shield, managing editor of the MoperRn 
LANGUAGES Forum again urged membership in 
the Association, and support of our Association 
organ, the Forum. 

Mr. Chamberlain, vice-president, and chair- 
man of the Legislation committee, spoke 
earnestly of the immense importance of lan- 
guage instruction in our educational system 
and especially urged the consideration of a 
Foreign Language Endowment Fund and a 
Service Center for Teachers of Modern Lan- 
guages. (His “Declaration of Principles and 
Purposes” appear below.) 


Tue Mopern Lancuaces Forum 


Following Mr. Chamberlain’s presentation 
of this topic, Dr. Victor M. Egas spoke en- 
thusiastically and encouragingly in favor of 
the project. He asserted his belief that the 
large number of foreign-born citizens of Los 
Angeles and vicinity would heartily endorse 
and cooperate in the execution of such an edu- 
cational enterprise. 


It was then moved, seconded and carried 
that a permanent Funding Committee, of 
which Mr. Chamberlain should be a member, 
be appointed by the chair. 


On motion the Revised Constitution, which 
had been sent to members for perusal, was 
referred back to the committee for additional 
consideration and possible revision for submit- 
ta] at the October meeting. 

Mr. C, Scott Williams, chairman of a com- 
mittee to make recommendations regarding the 
holding of interscholastic language contests, 
reported with two recommendations: (1) that 
a contest be held in the modern languages 
among students of the high schools of South- 
ern California in the Spring of 1927; and (2) 
that a Contest Committee of five members, 
representative of a wide territory be appointed 
to work out definite details for such a contest, 
the plans to be submitted to the October meet- 
ing of the Association. The report was ac- 
cepted and the recommendations approved. 

Announcement was made of the personnel 
of the Education Committee as follows: Miss 
Kate O’Neill, Miss Ruth Frothingham, Miss 
Anna Bell Taber, Miss Lillian A. Anderson, 
Miss Daisy M. Newby, Mrs. Ethel W. Bailey, 
Mr. B. C. Benner. The approval of the As- 
sociation was expressed for the undertaking 
by this Committee of a compilation of the 
courses of study in French, in Spanish and in 
German in use in the senior high schools of 
Southern California for the year 1926-27. 

Adjournment followed. 


A “Declaration of Principles and 
Purposes” of The Modern Language 
Association of Southern California 
Submitted April 24th, 1926, 
by C. D. Chamberlin, Vice-President. 


We, the members of the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California, believing 
that the rapid developments in air travel and 
international communication by radio indicate 
the probability of the closest association of 
foreign countries with America, and that the 
teaching of modern foreign languages will be- 
come, if not the most important subject for 
study (after the 6th grade), at least second 
only to the basic English subjects, set forth 
the following: 
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1. We believe that we should take definite 
steps to attract modern language teachers to 
the educational and inspirational sessions of 
the Association, offering them special oppor- 
tunities to assist in placing our profession on 
a national, standardized basis. 


2. It is time to begin, immediately, a cam- 
paign for an endowment of a “Modern Foreign 
Language Service Center” by asking for five- 
year or ten-year loans,—the principal to be 
returned to the lender after the specified time. 


3. With the funds derived from the interest 
on said endowment there be established per- 
manent headquarters where may be kept a file 
of the achievements of successful teachers in 
the West, and records of noteworthy pupils 
in the same district; and there be put in charge 
of such a “Center” a duly qualified person 
to be available as many hours or days per 
week as remuneration from the said funds 
would permit. In this “Center” all possible 
professional aid should be obtainable,—such 
as publishers’ complete catalogs (and samples) 
of textbooks, supplementary reading material, 
musical selections, the graphic arts, charts, 
maps, foreign publications, slides, films, travel 
opportunities, teacher exchanges, etc., etc. The 
MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM would be a 
proper channel for the dissemination of all 
pertinent information. 


4. That we feel that we should in some 
way make permanent the prestige and influence 
gained by the MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM, 
so that it may be placed on an assured financial 
basis, through endowments, that it may be 
made a distinctly practical organ for progres- 
sive language work. 


5. That definite campaigns be undertaken 
to secure the opinions and and the attitude of 
principals of junior and senior high schools 
and of the presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities towards modern foreign languages, and 
to get their promise to encourage the teachers 
to subscribe to official periodicals and to seek 
advancement in language methodology. 

6. That there be brought to the attention 
of the principals and the superintendents the 
potential values of Exploratory Courses in 
Junior High Schools. 


7. That superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation be urged to grant sabbatical years, 
for achievement in class room work. 

8. That there be disseminated among teach- 
ers the findings to date of any modern foreign 
language research and that there be urged upon 
the teachers the adoption of objective methods 
rather than the conventional hit-or-miss and 
personal estimates in grading, so that pupils 
moving to other places will join in a class 
without having to repeat a year. 

9. That we encourage the holding of inter- 
School or county tournaments or contests for 
modern languages (offering instruction on how 
to proceed). 

10. That we keep close watch of the pro- 
gress made in language teaching and keep the 
Said central office supplied with complete in- 
formation about the same. 


FRENCH SECTION 


Le réunion du printemps de la section fran- 
caise de l’Association des Professeurs de Lan- 
gues Modernes eut lieu 4 l’Ecole Supérieure 
de Hollywood le 24 avril & 10 h. 30 du matin. 
Il y avait au moins cinquante assistants pour 
écouter l’excellent discours par M. le Profes- 
seur M. J. Biencourt de l’Université de Cali- 
fornie & Los Angeles. Il a choisi comme sujet 
“Guy de Maupassant, sa vie et ses oeuvres.” 
Ce fut un grand plaisir d’entendre le francais 
pur de M. Biencourt et d’écouter un discours 
tellement savant. 

La secrétaire-trésoriére a lu le rapport an- 
nuel du secrétaire, de la trésoriére, et des 
Causeries. Il y aura une troisiéme Causerie 
a l’école Belmont le 3 juin. 

Mlle. Mabel Sharpe, présidente du comité 
pour dresser la liste des candidats pour le 
bureau de la section francaise pour l’année 
1926-1927 a annoncé le résultat des élections 
comme suit:—Présidente, Mlle. Florence Dun- 
bar de l’Ecole Supérieure de Franklin; Sec- 
rétaire-trésorier, M. André Rush de 1l’Ecole 
Supérieure de Redondo. 

La séance fut levée et les membres se sont 
joint aux autres membres de |’Association au 
déjeuner servi dans le cafeteria de l’école. 


GERMAN SECTION 
The election at the regular spring meeting 


resulted as follows: President, Mr. Valentin . 


Buehner, Manual Arts High School, Los An- 
geles; Secretary-Treasurer, F. H. Reinsch, Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch. 

The section voted to have a picnic, in order 
to have the members get better acquainted. 
With Miss Rodenberg, Los Angeles High 
School, as chairman, a very delightful outing 
was enjoyed on May 15th at Oak Park, Arroyo 
Seco. 

LOS ANGELES CHAPTER A. A. T. S. 


Los socios del Capitulo de Los Angeles de 
la Asociaci6n Americana de Maestros de Es- 
pafiol se reunieron en sesi6én ordinaria el 24 
de abril de 1926, en Hollywood High School. 
La presidenta, Srta. Carol Dunlap, Jefferson 
High School, abrié la sesién pidiendo el acta 
de la sesiOn anterior, la cual fué leida y apro- 
bada. Siguié el informe del comité de nom- 
bramientos, consistiendo en las Srtas. Anna 
Krause, Margaret Roalfe y Hazel Power. La 
siguiente Mesa Directiva fué eligida:— 

Presidenta: Srta. Esperanza Carrillo, Hol- 
lywood High School; Vice-Presidenta: Srta. 
Ruie A. Connor, Van Nuys High School; Sec- 
retaria: Srta. Julia Baughman, Fairfax High 
School; Tesorera: Srta. Nanette Aiken, La- 
fayette Junior High School. 

El Sr. C. Scott Williams, encargado del 
programa, present6d los nimeros muy in- 
teresantes vy divertidos del programa como 
anunciado. 


Después de un breve anuncio del Sr. Shield 
sobre el “Modern Foreign Language Study,” 
se levant6 la sesi6n y los socios se reunieron 
con los de la Asociaci6n de Lenguas Modernas 
en un almuerzo servido en la cafeteria de Hol- 
lywood High School. 
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NOTES 


To New Fields 


Carleton Ames Wheeler, for seven years 
Supervisor of Modern Languages in the Los 
Angeles City Schools, has resigned to accept 
the headship of the Romance Department at 
Tufts College, Massachusetts. During the last 
two years of his incumbency, Mr. Wheeler was 
on leave of absence to serve as one of the 
three Special Investigators for the Modern 
Foreign Language Study, the national survey 
under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education and with the co-operation of the 
United State Bureau of Education, having its 
headquarters at Columbia University. Prior 
to his election as supervisor, Mr. Wheeler had 
been for many years the head of the Modern 
Language Department at Hollywood High 
School. 

Not only Southern California, but secondary 
education as far as modern languages are con- 
cerned, has lost an ardent protagonist for 
foreign language studies. Mr. Wheeler gave 
unsparingly of his time, energy and thought 
to the cause he so earnestly espoused, often 
personally financing certain projects otherwise 
impossible to inaugurate. With indefatigable 
zeal, he labored literally day and night to fur- 
ther linguistic pedagogy and sought in every 
way to provide opportunities for teachers, 
within and without the city of Los Angeles, 
to improve themselves. A man of broadest 
vision and highest idealism, his many-sided 
interests found particular and effective expres- 
sion in the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California, on the executive commit- 
tee of which he served almost continuously for 
some twelve years. Mr. Wheeler was ever 
generous of his helpful counsel and a ready 
spokesman for the educational program of the 
Association. His leadership will be missed, 
but it will always remain a heartening in- 
fluence to carry forward the progressive work 
of the Association, much of which originated 
with him. 


Space does not permit the enumeration of 
the many offices and responsibilities for which 
Mr. Wheeler was drafted in the general teach- 
ers organizations of the city, the county, and 
the state. His organizing genius was acknow- 
ledged in the various enterprises, educational 
and civic, that claimed his allegiance. He 
leaves with us the memory of a rare humanism. 
Our loss is New England’s gain. 


Local Winners in National Contest 


As we go to press word comes that four 
members of the Spanish classes at Los Angeles 
High School won prizes out of a total of 
twenty-five offered by La Prensa, a Spanish 
daily paper of New York City. The prizes 
were open to all high schools the country 
over. 

First prize of $75 cash went to Sylvester 
Weaver. Prizes of $25 each were won by 
Dorothy Walden and Pierre Condit, and of 


$10 by Lloyd Bunch, who is president of the 
high school Spanish club. The prizes were 
given for essays and poems written in the 
Spanish language. 


Historic Landmark Preserved 


Under the auspices of the University of 
California, Southern Branch, the University 
of Southern California, and Occidental College, 
through their Spanish Departments and the 
Southwest Museum, a Spanish Vaudeville per- 
formance was given last month in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. Spanish students and 
instructors of Spanish and History are taking a 
civic interest in the development of the Casa 
Adobe on Pasadena Avenue opposite Sycamore 
Grove, built by Mrs. Randolph Huntington Minor 
and her associates of the Hispanic Society a 
number of years ago, and which is now owned by 
the Southwest Museum. The purpose of the 
performance was to raise funds with which 
to adequately complete rehabilitation of the 
Casa Adobe which was in a more or less de- 
lapidated condition from standing idle for a 
period of thirteen years. The Casa Adobe when 
furnished will represent a historical achieve 
ment in preserving in an ideal manner the 
home life, traditions, art and culture of early 
California. The Casa Adobe will house the 
original furnishings brought here from Spain 
around the Horn in sailing vessels over a hun- 
dred years ago. One of the purposes of the 
Casa Adobe, which will be open to the public 
free when completed, is to set aside one room 
for instructors of Spanish in the city of Los An- 
geles and environs. It will also be a rendez- 
vous for Spanish Clubs, History and Landmark 
Societies and Students of Spanish. 


Tourney of Tongues 

Two hundred and twenty-seven entrants 
registered for the Fifth Annual Modern Foreign 
Language Contest of the Los Angeles city 
schools on June 5th at the Belmont High School. 
Twenty-two senior and eleven junior high 
schools sent competing teams for the con- 
tests in French and in Spanish A9, A10, All, 
A12, and I and III, respectively. The various 
schools had conducted elimination tests. No 
pupil was eligible to compete who had unusual 
opportunities for hearing or learning the lan- 
guage outside of the class room, or who spoke 
it as a native tongue. 


Thanks to the many teachers who assisted in 
the various examinations, written and oral, 
the program was carried out most successfully. 
The joyous interest of the pupil—(and teach- 
er?)—contestants was convincing proof that 
such “tourneys of the intellect” are relished 
by the hopeful participants. 

The awards consisted of 25 individual pins 
and 24 certificates to individuals and three 
cups to schools. The group trophies went to 
Hollywood, (permanently, having won three 
successive times); to Wilmington High; and 
to John Adams Junior High. 
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ESCUELA BF. ‘VERANO: “URIVERSEDAD. NACIONAL DE MEXICO 
5th to August 21st, 1926, 

The Session” will offer George W.-H. “Bhield; of Modern 
_ courses fn Elementary, Intermediate-and Ad- Languages, Los Angeles, California, 
wanced Spanish; Spanish, Mexican and Hispano-. ‘conduct-a class for teachers in Methodology, and 
American literature; Phonetics; Mexican and Dr. Montgomery and Professor Castaneda, of - 


Spanish Art; Archaeology; Sociology: History; _ William-and Mary College, who will. respectively - 
Geography; Commerce, Mexican, Music, Dance. lecture on The Effects of the Decline of the 


* The faculty, cliosen from among the outstand- Roman Empire on Spain and Diplomatic Re- = 


members. of the regilar University staff,” ~ dations between the Dnited States and Latin 
will) be. supplemented. by visiting instructors America. 

from the United States. The guest lecturers For a copy of the catalog and other 
will .include. Professor Dr.- John Dewey, of. “lars may be obtained by addressing: ‘Secretary 
Columbia University, who will give two courses: ‘of the Summer School, Ribera de San Cosme, 
Outline of the Philosophy of Education and 71, Mexico City, D. F.,"or 309A, 1240 South 
Contemporary _ Philosophical Thought; Mr. Main Street, “Los Angeles, California. ’ 


Teacher's Agency 


‘Cooperating. with 
CALIFORNIA. REALTY co. 
pes Bldg., Los Angeles 
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New Scribner’s French Texts”. 


BY LEOPOLD CARDON, ~(lilustrated by. L. Vert.) 


teacher” of French will. be-delighted with the arrangement 
~~ ‘and content of these new books, 


CARDON: PREMIERE ANNEE MODERNE $1.40, 


A beginning grammar and reading book of unusual interest and merit, ate i 
_ Ings based ‘on- Daudet’s “Le Petit Chose.” 


CARDON: -SECONDE ANNEE MODERNE AQ. 


_A second year. grammar and reading book with. readings -on 
‘Bruno's’ “Tour de la France.” 


_ CARDON: HUGO'S LES MISERABLES” 
A splendidly teachable and attractive edition of the famous classic. 


wishing further ‘information will please write. 


_ CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
165 Post Street San Francisco, Calif, 
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4. Jiménez: Platero y yo (Walsh). 
Charming selections from this of one of the creators of 


_ Heath's Modern Language Series 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH TEXTS 
This series is intended to comprise. the best of modern Spanish ‘and 


Pie a literature that is available for use in High: Schools and 
“Colleges, Representative plays, novels, and anthologies of poems, essays, and — 
short stories, adequately edited by American acePars, will from time to time _ 


be issued i in this-series. 
Benavente : Tres Contediag ( Van Home). 


nls, 


. Benavente, the foremost among the Spanish dramatists ot today, is ade 4 


_, presented in a volume’ of three attractive plays. _ 
2. Blasco Ibdjies: Ia Batalla det Marne (dé Onis). 


This striking episode from Los cuatro.jinetes del Apocalipsis has played 


great part in gaining for the book the popularity it enjoys. 
3. Martines Sierra: Cancién de (Espinosa). 


Martinez Sierra‘is the chief exponent of that intense espanclismo which 


characterizes so many dramatic productions of today. od 


nile literature in modern Spain. 


5. Linares Rivas: El. Abolengo (Miller). 
A play in two acts by a dramatist whose masterly pantiard of the foibles 


and frailties of ‘Spanish society is comparable only to the satirical Bae works _ 


of Benavente. 


6. (Hill-and Buceta) Antolopie cuentos espaiioles. 
This<volue is a representative collection, of thirteen contemporary Spanish 
short stories chosen from a wide field of acknowledged masters, with a view 


to presenting not only stories of uncommon interest but also material that — 
_ offers a faithful picture of the peoples, manners, and customs of modern Spain. - 


7. Azorin:: Las Confesiones dé un filésofo (Imbert). 
Twenty-six selections from Azorin’s confesiones and Los pueblos whieh, 
among his numerous works, aré Most suited for schoo] textbook, — 


8. (Wilkins) Antologia de cuentos americanos. ~~ - 
A collection of twenty-four Spanish-American short stories gathered from: the 
works of contemporary writers, with the exception of Ricardo Palma, Riva 
Palacio and Delgado, who have also been drawn upon because of their im- 
por.ance to the development of the Short Story in Spanish America. 


Marquina: En Flanders se ha puesto. el sol (Haspelt. and Sanjuro). 
-. This well-known play is a typical specimen:of that phase of contemporary 
' Spanish stagecraft which stands in frank contradiction to the realistic drama 


of individual life represented at its best by Bamps. the. Quinteros, Linares v 


Rivas, and Martinez Sierra. 


10. Martinez Sierra: Sol de la tarde (Cool). = 
Under this title there are made available for the first ane four short stories 
typical of the work of this modern author, 5 
11. uinteros : La fier de la vida (Reed and Brooks ). 
his is a brief t 


dramatie.technic what is now considered the liter masterpiece of & 
Quinteros, Los flores. 


— — 


Cc. Heath and 


182 Second Street | San Francisco 
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ree-act play of remarkable composition which equals in 
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